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HA A L VE nS sufficiently galling; if rich, he probably 

sie elem teenie : regarded her—except upon his brother's 

* eis account, to whom it was certain he was 

AVINOR TREASURE,” “AT HER MERCY," &0. 0. tenderly attached at present, however 
raamgnent future experience might dispel his illu- 

CHAPTER Vil. A NIGHT ALARM. sions—with contemptuous indifference. I 


a 


THERE was nothing at this time of my | would have given much to know in which 
life, save, now and then, some blissful | of these two characters Alec Raeburn had 
castle-building in relation to Gertrude, | returned to his native land; whether as an 
which ever robbed me of my sleep, and | expectant sharer of his brother’s bounty, |} 
yet, on the night which followed “ Brother | or as the intending donor of half a splendid 
Alec’s” arrival at the Priory, I scarcely | fortune. 
closed my eyes. That far-travelled man,| It never crossed my mind that he had for- 
with his strange equipment and weird be- | gotten the agreement of thirty years ago, or 
longings, interested me beyond measure ; | would ignore it, or would look upon it as 
and I found myself endeavouring to pic- | having anything less than the full force of 
ture him when he was a lad of my own | law; and this certainty I gathered, not 
age—-sanguine and impulsive—and then | alone from his own tone and manner— 
to follow him through the various phases | which, though he had made not the faintest 
of his character, as experience evolved or | allusion to such an arrangement, seemed 
moulded them, until I arrived at what he| to me to take it for granted—but from 
had eventually become. In this last at- | the behaviour of the attorney himself. In 
tempt, however, I felt myself baffled. That | Mark Raeburn all the tender feeling which 
he was as simple and sensitive as a child, | years and the practice of his profession had 
was clear enough; but I was not so sure | left in him, had been stirred, it was easy to 
that his wild career had not left its mark | see, to the very depths by the arrival of his 
upon his character. Patient and concilia- | once-beloved brother; and yet it was as 
tory as he had shown himself to Mrs. | evident that it had overwhelmed him 
Raeburn, it had seemed to me, who had | with apprehension and dismay. I could 
watched him narrowly, that his forbear-| not help calling to mind the state of 
| ance had cost him a severe effort. He | things mirrored by the poet: 
appeared to me to have comprehended the That could the dead, whose dying eyes 
whole situation, so far as his sister-in-law Were closed with wail, resume their life, 

{| was concerned; how that she was the They would but find in child and wife 
ruling power in the house, and the one to An iron welcome when they rise. 

whom he must look for aid—if aid he| For was not this man risen, as it were, : 
needed—since his brother, with all the|from the dead—from a grave of thirty | 
goodwill in the world to help him, could | years—and vainly looking for the affection jf 
only do so by her permission; and know- | which had been lavished on him at the 
ing this, I fancied he resented it. If poor, | moment of his departure? To expect the 
her treatment of him, though intended | chain of Love to hold when so many links 
to be heneatied polite, must have been | were missing was to be over sanguine, but 
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to look for it to run on as before, with- 
out even showing where the break had 
been, was to cast anchor in the sand. A 
few days, or weeks at farthest, must needs 
show the futility of such a hope, unless, 
indeed, Interest should step in and forge 
such links as might be mistaken by a fond 
and willing mind for the true metal. Per- 
chance it would do so; perhaps in one of 
those uncouth portmanteaus might be scrip 
and share enough—or even bullion; for 
here was just the man to carry wealth 
about with him in the most tangible form 
—to make brother Alec welcome to live 
on at the Priory; and, still more, to die 
. there, leaving his wealth behind him. 

Here, picturing bars of gold and rouleaux 
of dollars, I dozed off, to be awakened by 
a series of such hideous screams as had 
never before saluted my ear. They were in- 
articulate, yet seemed to appeal to Heaven 
and earth against murder “ most foul and 
most unnatural.” They came from the 
“spare room” next to mine, and in which 
“Brother Alec” had been put. ‘“ Was it 
possible,” thought I, still half asleep, ‘‘that 
on the very first night beneath his kins- 
man’s roof this trustful guest should have 
his throat cut for his gold?” Leaping from 
my bed, I-rushed into the passage only to 
rush back again for my dressing-gown, for 
around my neighbour’s door there was 
already a little crowd collected, including 
Mrs. Raeburn herself. I remember well, 
in that moment of horror, that it was quite 
a comfort to me to reflect that she, at all 
events, could not have committed the crime 
which seemed even now in course of accom- 
plishment. 

“What is the matter?” cried the at- 
torney, beating frantically at his brother’s 
door, which defied his attempts to open it, 
while the screams shrilled through our 
ears with the force and vehemence of a 
railway whistle. 

‘“‘ Eh, eh, hullo! ” returned a voice, much 
dulled with slumber. There was a yawn, 
and a stumble on the floor, and then the 
door was opened, revealing the figure of 
our visitor in a sort of West Indian cos- 
tume, in which it appeared he slept, and 
vigorously rubbing his eyes. ‘What is it, 
Mark ?” 

“ My dear Alec, that is what we ask of 
you? Are youill? Are you mad? What 
nightmare can have made you yell like 
that ?” 

“Thad no nightmare ; I never opened 
my mouth, that I am aware of.” 

“Time to get up! time to get up! time 





to get up!” ejaculated a discordant voice 
behind him; and on the mantelpiece, 
— on the clock, which pointed toa 
ittle past three o’clock, stood the scarlet 


parrot. 

“Oh, it’s only Chico!” observed’ brother 
Alec, mildly. “ He never disturbs me ; but 
when the clock strikes during the small 
hours, he often indulges himself in a ‘ View- 
halloo.’ That is why he is called the Night 
Talker. They didn’t like it on board the 
ship at first, but they soon got used to it.” 

“ Used to it!” exclaimed Mrs.. Raeburn, 
indignantly. ‘Why, who could get used 
to it? It is lucky we don’t live in the 
town, or that bird would have called the 
police.” 

“He does that sometimes, madam,” an- 
swered our imperturbable visitor. ‘Call 
the police, Chico.” 

** Po—leese! po—leese! po—leese! ” 
cried the parrot, thus invited, and shriek- 
ing at the full piteh of his voice. Then, 
very rapidly, “P’leese! p’leese! p’leese! 
p'leese! p’leese!” with which, as though to 
signify that the performance was quite con- 
cluded, he fluttered down upon the hearth- 
rug and placed his head underneath his 
wing. 

“Now he will be quiet for the rest of 
the night,” observed his master, confi- 
dently, “‘ unless,” added he, “ by any acci- 
dent, one of the snakes should crawl over 
him. The naughty bird shall apologise in 
the morning for having disturbed you all.” 

“One moment!” exclaimed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, with lifted finger—tall and gaunt, 
and wrapped up in her chintz dressing- 
gown, she might easily have been taken 
for a Wizard, though certainly not for an 
Enchantress—“ this untimely disturbance 
may, after all, have been sent for our good, 
Mark. I smell fire!” 

The attorney sniffed, as in duty bound. 

“My dear,” said he, “I only smell 
smoke.” 

“Smoke and fire are much the same 
things, I believe,” replied she sternly. “ If 
this sort of thing is to be permitted, we 
shall all be burned in our beds.” 

“Ts it possible you allude to my tobacco, 
dear madam?” inquired brother Alec, 
innocently. “It is true that, for many 
years, it has been my custom to smoke in 
bed; but, if you are nervous about the 
consequences, I promise you it shall not 
occur again. I will in future always take 
my pipe by the fireplace. I shall get 
used to all your English ways in time, no 
doubt, and become perfectly civilised.” 
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Here he nodded pleasantly to us, and 
closed the door, so that the expression of 
disgust and incredulity which Mrs. Rae- 
burn’s countenance displayed was, un- 
happily, lost upon him. 

“This is positively unbearable,” cried 
she, “to know that he will continue to 
smoke in his bedroom a 

“ Hush, hush!” said the attorney, softly; 
“we must allow for foreign habits.” 

Mrs. Raeburn’s countenance was by 
no means expressive of charity either to 
natives or foreigners; but, nevertheless, 
she suffered herself to be led back to her 
room. 

No sooner had she disappeared than her 
hopeful son, who, in an airy costume at 
his own door, had been manifesting, by 
pantomimic action, his extreme delight at 
the whole proceedings, executed a noise- 
less harlequinade which landed him in my 
apartment. 

“Did you ever see such a jolly go?” 
cried he, ina hushed rapture. “Did you 
ever hear such a love of a bird?” 

“T must say,” assented I, “that the 
whole affair is exceedingly comical.” 

“Comical! my dear fellow. If you only 
knew what I know, you would say it was 
excruciatingly funny. I have had to stuff 
my handkerchief in my mouth for the last 
two hours, even before that bird began, 
lest I should explode with laughter. It 
would be very wrong to talk of such 
matters, if my father had not himself let 
out the secret over your uncle’s port wine 
the other night; but as it is, there can be 
no great harm in telling you how my esti- 
mable parents are nonplussed by the new 
arrival. I can’t keep it to myself,” he 
added, apologetically; “I can’t, indeed. Is 
Uncle Alec a Croesus, or is he a Lazarus, is 
the question upon which a family conclave 
has been sitting for half the night. 

“<Tf he is not rich, Mark’ (and here 
Mr. John Raeburn imitated the air and 
tone of his maternal parent to the life), 
‘it is not possible that he would have 
dared to come here uninvited, with dogs, 
and birds, and serpents. That would be 
beyond the utmost stretch of human im- 
pudence.’ 

“Then my father” (though it was quite 
unn for the histrionic John to say 





that) : “* Well, I’m sure I don’t know, my 
dear Matilda. Alec was always a very 
cool hand—very.’ 

“*Qool, Mark! If that man is poor, he 
ought to be hung. Beefsteaks for his bull- 
dog, oranges for his parrot, bread-and-milk 





for his serpents—no, no; he must be very, 
very rich, that’s certain.’ 

“* Let us hope so, my dear.’ 

“* And I can see this, Mark, that he 
takes a great interest in the family: the 
likeness of our John to himself, which— 
except for that ridiculous beard, which 
makes him look like a savage—is most 
remarkable, and cannot but be very grati- 
fying to him. Yes; he must dismiss his 
menagerie, and dress and shave himself 
like a Christian. It is your duty, as his 
brother, to tell him that; and then I am 
sure I shall grudge no pains nor trouble 
to make him comfortable. His ideas, 
indeed, are shocking, and subversive of 
all authority; but he has hitherto been 
exposed to no religious influences ; as how 
should he be, living in such uncivilised 
parts? But we must not forget that he is 
your own flesh and blood. I think you 
were quite right not to ask him point- 
blank whether he had made his fortune. 
He will, doubtless, himself, acquaint us 
with that fact, and then it will be time 
enough to recall to his mind the little 
agreement which you made with him at 
4 When a man comes from Pern, 

e is not likely to have merely secured a 
competence. We must give a dinner-party 
or two, to introduce him to our neigh- 
bours, and it will be quite as well to let 
them know what a millionaire he is.’ 

‘“** When we know it ourselves, my dear, 
by all means: but I don’t think we should 
be too precipitate. Alec always held that 
there could be no obligation on either side 
between him and me; and it is just 
possible—mind, I do not say it is so—but 
it is just possible, that he may have come 
home here, without a penny in his pocket, 
counting upon the hospitality which, were 
our cases reversed, he would certainly not 
refuse to me.’ 

“To see my maternal parent’s face, 
Sheddon, when my father delivered him- 
self of that suspicion, was many degrees 
better than a play. 

“« Mark,’ says she, ‘I sometimes think 
that it is possible for a man to be av 
clever attorney, and yet to be a fool.’ 
But still it was plain that my mother 
could not dismiss the notion from her 
mind, that the governor might be right; 
and when that parrot broke out just now, 
and Uncle Alec confessed to smoking in 
bed, the thought that he was right 
brought, I could see, matters to within 
that much” (here John portioned off the 
extreme tip of his finger-nail) “of a 
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Tremendous Explosion; and to see poor 
Uncle Alec, so unconscious, and so polite, 
in his Peruvian uniform, too, and with 
that awful dog blinking round the corner, 
and all at three o’clock in the morning— 
oh dear! oh dear ! oh dear!” 

So hearty was my companion’s burst of 
merriment, that I could not, for the life of 
me, help joining in it, though I felt how 
wrong it was in him to make a jest of the 
family anxieties, and especially of his 
mother. To remonstrate, however, with a 
born joker, such as John, and one, too, so 
absolutely devoid of delicacy of feeling, 
would have been mere waste of breath; 
moreover, I was young myself, and to a 
joke at Mrs. Raeburn’s expense I could 
be hardly expected to refuse a welcome. 

At the same time (so convenient are the 
arguments of self-interest) I reflected that 
this was but another proof, if one were 
needed, of the vulgarity of John’s cha- 
racter, and of his total unfitness to aspire 
to the hand of Gertrude Floyd. 


CHAPTER VIII. IN THE GARDEN. 


Wuen Uncle Alec came down to break- 
fast next morning, in company with his 
dog, the storm had blown over from Mrs. 
Raeburn’s brow, and she received him 
with urbanity. The table at the Priory 
was not well provided at any meal, and 
especially at the earliest one ; but what deli- 
cacies there were—some rashers of bacon, 
a cold cutlet, which advanced age had 
tinged with gray, and a magnificent pot 
of home-made marmalade—were pressed 
upon him; and he was even asked if he 
would like to have an egg. These proffers 
of hospitality he received so much as a 
matter of course, that a triumphant 
glance shot more than once from our 
hostess to her husband; “it is impos- 
sible (it seemed to say) that my conviction 
should not be correct; this man has all the 
ease in accepting favours which belongs to 
one who has the power of returning them.” 

When Mrs. Raeburn suggested that he 
might find the anacondas an incumbrance, 
and even suggested his offering them to 
the Zoological Society in London, he did 
not take the hint with precipitation. 

“ Well, I'll think about that, my dear 
madam; the pretty creatures and myself 
have a great attachment to one another, 
and we should be loath to part. If you 
had little children in the house, I am sure 
I should have their voices in favour of 
retaining them, for gentler playmates it is 
impossible toimagine. To see them swarm 


up the banisters of a staircase—like the 
living tendrils of a vine—is one of the 
prettiest sights in nature; the elder one 
follows me like a dog.” 

“ Are you going to take him with you 
into Kirkdale this morning, Uncle Alec? ” 
inquired John, demurely. 

“No, my boy, no. The fact is, it would 
be a dangerous thing to do in England.” 

“T should think it would,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Raeburn. 

“Yes, madam, on account of the pigs,” 
continued Uncle Alec, imperturbably. 
“Though men and boys would think twice 
before interfering with my spotted fa- 
vourites, a pig would snap them up, and 
destroy them in an instant.” 

“You don’t say so,” said Mrs. Raeburn, 
with an air of much relief. It was evi- 
dent that the question as to whether it is 
better to grow one’s own pork, or to buy it, 
was settled from that moment in her own 
mind. She had resolved to keep a pig. 

“After all,” pursued brother Alec, 
“anacondas, though not indeed such 
docile specimens as I have above stairs, 
are common enough. The Zoological 
Society have plenty of them, and can 
easily procure them; whereas for my 
sweet Chico they would give his weight 
in gold.” 

“His weight in gold,” reiterated Mrs. 
Raeburn, playing with her teaspoon; 
“think of that, Mark!” 

“Tf that is the case, I should fatten him 
up well,” observed the attorney, “ and 
then sell him.” 

“Nay, but you would not, Mark,” an- 
swered brother Alec, quickly. “If I know 
your nature, it is to prefer affection and 
old associations to all the gold in the 
world. That poor bird has been my com- 
panion when I had no other, and has 
spoken my own tongue—you may laugh, 
but even his queer way of speaking it was 
better than nothing—when none could do 
the like within a thousand miles of me. 
There have been times when I have 
thought, ‘When Chico dies, I shall lose 
my last friend.’ I would not part with 
him for a hundred pounds.” 

“T wish you’d take something more, 
Mr. Alexander; you are eating nothing! ” 
exclaimed Mrs. Raeburn, persuasively. 
“ Do try that cutlet.” 

“T have quite done, thank you, dear 
madam ; but, if nobody is really going to 
take it 2 
“Tam quite sure nobody is,” answered 








the hostess. 
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“So am I,” remarked John, with con- 
fidence ; “quite sure.” 

“Well, in that case, I'll give it to dear 
old Fury here,” said brother Alec, and in 
an instant the dainty morsel had disap- 
peared from human ken. There was no 
process of mastication nor of deglutition ; 
the dog’s enormous mouth opened and 
closed like that of an automaton, and pre- 
cisely the same result would probably have 
taken place if he had been offered a baby. 

“Well, I call that sinful,” ejaculated 
Mrs. Raeburn, “to give good food to a 
dog. His way of taking it,” added she 
more graciously, “shows, I fear, how 
dreadfully he has been spoilt, and also— 
does it not?—by what a wealthy master 
he must have been brought up.” 

This was what in the law courts is 
called “a leading question,” but, unfor- 
tunately, it failed of its effect. 

“Well, I don’t know as to that, dear 
madam,” was the quiet reply. “I only 
saw his master for a few hours, and I 
never thought of asking him whether he 
had a balance at his bankers or not.” 

Mrs. Raeburn looked confused and dis- 
appointed. Forgetting that her brother- 
in-law had only purchased the dog two 
days ago, she had hazarded a vital question, 
which, while it might reveal her own curi- 
osity, could not possibly elicit any satisfac- 
tory reply. The tone, too, of “ Mr. Alex- 
ander,” as she called him—and against the 
formality of which address he made no 
protest, as he had done in Gertrude’s case 
—had been almost one of reproof. 

If it had been Mark Raeburn’s intention, 
on having obtained me for his articled clerk, 
to get as much work out of me as possible, 
he certainly showed no haste in exacting 
my services. ‘You are free of the office, 
Sheddon, now, you know, and can take 
possession of your high stool whenever 
you like,” was the not very pressing invi- 
tation that he gave me, after breakfast, 
to commence my legal studies; “or, 
perhaps, since it is a fine morning,” 
added he, “you would prefer a stroll in 
the garden.” 

I thanked him, and chose the latter 
alternative; the more so, as I had from 
my bedroom window seen Miss Floyd 
watering the flowers, and noticed that the 
breakfast-bell had called her away from 
an unfinished task. I found her, as I had 
expected, still among the lingering autumn 
roses, with a bewitching little apron on to 
shield her gown, and a pair of gardening 
gloves (probably Mrs. Raeburn’s) much 


too large for her fairy fingers, and which 
dropped from them, now and then, as 
though faint with the ecstacy of inclosing 
such dainties. When I ventured upon a 
high-flown compliment to this effect, how- 
ever, Miss Floyd only laughed derisively, 
and presently observed, when one of them 
fell into the water-pot, that, supposing my 
view to be a correct one, it must have 
committed suicide. Though Gertrude had 
an appreciation of poetry, very rare in 
Kirkdale folks, she had also a keen sense 
of the ridiculous, which just then I felt 
inclined to resent; for as a chance expres- 
sion, a glance, a gesture even, will some- 
times in one however dear to us, remind 
us of another, with whom we are far from 
sympathetic, so her jesting seemed to me 
to reflect the very man of whom I felt 
most jealous—namely, John Raeburn ; 
and the idea at once suggested itself of 
hearing there and then what the actual 
relations between her and her young 
cousin really were. The opportunity, 
however, was not easily found; or, 
perhaps, unwilling to exchange a state 
which, though of suspense, had still much 
eager hope in it, for one of blank disap- 
pointment, I was slow to press the matter. 
At all events, the water-pot was filled and 
emptied many times before I ventured to 
approach the subject. It came at last 
out of our talk about the new arrival, 
“Brother Alec,” whom Gertrude pro- 
nounced to be a charming creature, simple 
and kind, and, for all his outlandish ways, 
a thorough gentleman. 

“T am sure,” said I, “the admiration is 
reciprocal; that is not surprising, of course, 
Miss Floyd?” 

“Thank you, sir,” interrupted she, with 
a delicious little courtesy. It was very 
provoking of her that she would not be 
serious. 

“T say,” continued I, “it is enough to 
make anybody jealous—that is, it would 
be so, if any one had a right to be jealous 
—to see how affectionately the old gentle- 
man regards you.” 

“Unhappily I cannot attribute that to 
my own merits, Mr. Sheddon,” answered 
she gravely. “It is the result of tender 
association. My mother, as I have heard, 
was at one time engaged to Mr. Alexander 
Raeburn.” 

“Indeed,” replied I; “then he must 
have been a very young lover, and your 
mether, I suppose, even younger.” 

“That was so,” answered Gertrude, 
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“The custom seems to be hereditary in 
your family, Miss Floyd.” 

“ What custom ?” 

The abruptness of the question startled 
me. I had flattered myself I had taken 
advantage of her confession to conduct 
my approaches very skilfully, and now it 
began to strike me that I had only been 
impertinent. However, it was too late to 
beat a retreat. 

“T referred to the custom of early en- 
gagements.” 

“Even now, Mr. Sheddon,” answered 
she, with a slight blush on her cheek, and 
continuing to douche a flower that had 
had already much more than its share of 
water, “I am at a loss to understand your 
meaning.” 

Her manifest embarrassment confirmed 
my suspicions, and gave me the courage of 


* despair. 


“T have been given to understand, Miss 
Floyd, though only yesterday ” (and I laid 
a pathetic stress upon those last two 
words), “that you are yourself engaged 
to be married.” 

She put down the water-pot, and con- 
fronted me with a steady look. 

“Who told you that, Mr. Sheddon?” 

I hesitated, doubting whether the ques- 
tion could have been justifiable which had 
evidently given so keen an annoyance. 

“T must insist upon a reply,” continued 
she, “ or, if I may not insist, i implore you, 
as a gentleman, to answer me. Remember, 
sir, it is an orphaned girl who is appealing 
to you.” 

“Indeed, my dear Miss Floyd,” pro- 
tested I, “I had no idea of hurting your 
feelings. The information—which gave 
me great surprise, I own—came to me 
from a quarter that I could not doubt; 
your guardian, Mr. Mark Raeburn, told 
me so with his own lips.” 

“Mark Raeburn told you that I was 
engaged to be married! And pray, sir, to 
whom ?” 

“Well, unless I dreamt it, to his son 
John.” 

“That was false!” replied my com- 
panion, blushing to her very forehead. 
“False, and cowardly, and cruel.” 

She moved as though she would have 
returned within doors, and taxed at once 
the attorney with his baseness. 

“One moment,” said I, “ dear Miss 
Floyd”—the thought that any such rash 
action might cause an immediate, and 

erhaps .eternal, separation between us 
ing upon me like the lightning that 





shows the darkness of the night—“ I may 
have been mistaken as to his positively 
stating the fact in question, though I have 
not a shadow of doubt that he purposely 
led me to conclude it. It was an infamous 
deception, and my own heart” (here I 
dropped my voice, so that she might 
easily pretend not to hear me, for it was 
far from my wish now to precipitate 
matters) “reveals the motive of it but too 
plainly. Still, it would —_ bring confu- 
sion on my head to reproach him with it. 
He would certainly pretend that I must 
have misunderstood him; while your own 
position in this house, after such an expla- 
nation, would be rendered to the last de- 
gree embarrassing.” 

The tears of mortification stood in my 
fair companion’s eyes, the blush of unde- 
served shame dyed her modest cheeks ; it 
went to my heart to see her irresolution 
and distress; and the emergency made me 
wise beyond my years. “ You are mother- 
less, dear Miss Floyd,” continued I, reading 
her bitter thoughts, “and without a friend 
under this roof, of your own sex, to advise 
or comfort you; but my Aunt Hastings 
has a kindly heart, and would, I know, be 
a true friend to you if you would permit 
her. Should you be persecuted by the 
attentions of your cousin——” 

** Forbear, sir, I entreat!”’ exclaimed Miss 
Floyd, earnestly. “You mean me well, I 
have no doubt, Mr. Sheddon, but it is not 
for you to offer me counsel. I do not yet 
know how I shall act with respect to what 
you have told me; but it is only fair to 
my cousin John to say, that neither directly 
nor indirectly has he lent himself, so far as 
I know, to the scheme—whether it be 
serious or pretended—at which you hint.” 

“Indeed,” said I, with a sudden revulsion 
of feeling in favour of the family joker, 
“T can easily believe it: John would never 
play so impudenta part. The utter absence 
of dny outward pretension on his part to 
be the object of your choice would have 
made Mr. Raeburn’s communication sur- 
prising to me, even if I myself had not 
ventured to hope that——” 

* Hullo, hullo, hullo!” screamed a very 
high voice, proceeding from a very low 
level, and the ubiquitous Chico stood 
before us. He had waddled along the 
gravel walk that led from the house door, 
without attracting our attention. ‘This ll 
never do, you know, this ‘Il never do,” 
repeated he, shaking his scarlet head with 
portentous gravity. ‘ Hullo, hullo, hullo!” 

“JT think you had better take Chico in, 
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Mr. Sheddon, lest the cat should get at 
him,” said Miss Floyd. 

I at once understood from this—since 
Chico was obviously a match for any 
grimalkin at the Priory, and would have 
picked out its eyes with gusto—that she 
wished our conversation to terminate for 
the present, which I was very willing it 
should do. If I had received no en- 
couragement from her in that little frag- 
ment of a suit on which I had ventured, I 
had, at all events, met with no rebuff ; while 
I had established a confidential relation 
between us which I felt to be eminently 
satisfactory. Above all, I had good cause 
to be content with the assurance I had 
had from her own lips, that no engage- 
ment existed between her and her cousin ; 
nor did I, by any means, share her feelings 
of indignation against the attorney, whose 
unscrupulous assertion had had an effect 
exactly the reverse of what had been 
intended. So far from making me give 
up all hope of winning Gertrude, it had 
made me speak to her more plainly than, 
without it, I should have dared to do; 
while the object of his behaviour, which 
must needs now be as clear to her as it 
had been to me, might almost suffice, on 
my part, for a positive declaration of love. 

I placed Chico, therefore, upon my 
wrist, as if he had been a love-bird, and 
having restored him to his master, betook 
myself to my desk in the office, not “ to 
pen stanzas, when I should engross,” but 
to hold a session of sweet thoughts, more 
engrossing far than the occupation which 
employed my fingers. 





THE ARMY AT ALDERSHOT. 


Tue celebrated question, “ What is 
truth?” put eighteen hundred and odd 
years ago, by Pontius Pilate, to the audience 
round his seat of judgment, might with 
great propriety be asked at the present 
day by those who read newspaper state- 
ments and statistics concerning our army. 
I take up one journal and perusé its com- 
ments upon the speech of a general officer, 
or the letter of its special correspondent 
who has assisted at a review at Alder- 
shot. Unless the gentlemen employed on 





the staff of that paper are either utterly 
ignorant of military matters ; or—which 
is still more unlikely—they wilfully mis- 
represent what they have heard or seen, 
there can be no doubt but that we have 
at the present moment the best of all 
possible armies, and that, like the Duke of 





Wellington’s force in the Peninsula, our 
troops are ready “to go anywhere and do 
anything.” Being—for reasons which need 
not be specified—obliged in the course 
of each day to read, not one, but man 
newspapers, I take up another rime: 5 
hoping to find the optimist opinions of 
the first sheet confirmed in the columns of 
the second. But the exact reverse is the 
case. The writers in journal number two 
are—so far, at any rate, as the army is con- 
cerned—pessimists of the most lugubrious 
kind. According to them, the service never 
was so badly or so inefficiently recruited. 
The men are too young as to age; mere 
weeds as to stamina; and unfit for even a 
tolerably long march on the high roads. 
When one really wants to get at the truth 
of anything, there is nothing like hearing 
and seeing for yourself; and this is why I 
went to Aldershot, the head-quarters of 
soldiering in England, where warriors of 
the “horse, foot, and dragoons” may be 
seen in plenty; where an introduction to 
any staff or regimental officer will enable 
the visiter to see the army in shirt-sleeves 
as well as in full dress; and to form his 
own opinion as to whether there are many 
drawbacks to efficiency in the service, and 
if so, what these latter really are. 

To anyone who is not obliged to live 
there, Aldershot is one of the pleasantest 
places that can be imagined. I can fanc 
that military men may have too muc 
of the camp, just as barristers have too 
much of Westminster Hall, or gentlemen 
in the Civil Service too much of Somerset 
House. But to the casual visitor—to him 
who has a friend or two quartered there, 
and runs down for a day or two to get 
free of the wear and tear of London life and 
London work, there can hardly be a more 
agreeable temporary sojourn than this 
mixture of Chalons camp and the clubs of 
Pall Mall. My business, however, does not 
lay in mess-rooms, nor in the officers’ huts. 
I had come down to ferret out what—or 
rather where—is truth, as regards our 
army—our artillery, cavalry, line, and 
militia; and to decide whether the opti- 
mists or the pessimists of the press speak 
the truth—or which of them are nearest to 
the truth—with regard to this all-important 
question. 

And, first, as regards the artillery. By 
a friend, who belongs to a line regiment, 
I was introduced to an officer of the 
“ ounners,” and by him taken round the 
batteries, stables, and barracks of his 
corps. With respect to all I saw of this 
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magnificent arm of the service, I should 
say that, save in two important particulars, 
nothing could by any possibility be finer, 
or more serviceable in every way, than 
our artillery. The men are clean—clean 
in that sense of the word which is only 
seen amongst English soldiers—well set 
up, well-grown, powerful fellows, and ad- 
mirably dressed. The horses, the harness, 
the saddles, the guns, the ‘tumbrels, and 
all the belongings of the batteries or 
troops, are all that can be desired. The 
driving and the grooming of the horses 
are such as can only be seen in a country 
where every man knows something of, and 
every man loves, a horse. The officers, 
too, are not mere scientific prigs, like too 
many artillery officers of other armies, 
who think it derogatory to look after the 
horses by which their guns are drawn. 
From the grey-headed field-officers down 
to the junior subalterns, every one seems 
to take a pride in the condition of the 
horses he has under his charge. Whata 
difference between our artillery horses, 
and men, and discipline, to that presented 
in the French army just before it marched 
outof Strasbourgin1870! The best turned- 
out teams of the Coaching or Four-in- 
Hand Clubs are not better groomed or 
cared for than are our gun horses. But 
in one very essential respect this arm of 
the service falls greatly short of what it 
ought to be. Although from time to time 
I have seen the matter noticed in the 
House of Commons, I had no idea that for 
our field-guns we still stuck to the muzzle- 
loaders. It seemed incredible that we 
should be so far behind other nations in 
this respect. The artillery officers who 
accompanied us over the batteries said 
that all kinds of experiments had been 
tried with the breech-loading guns, and 
that, after long deliberations, it was deter- 
mined to revert to the old muzzle-loader. 
In other words, whenever, or if ever, our 
artillery meets that of any other European 
army in the field, we shall be able to fire 
one shot for about three of those fired by 
the enemy. Surely the authorities, who- 
ever they may be, ought, whilst there is 
yet time, to take warning from the results 
of the late Franco-German war? If ever 
there was a campaign of which the ar- 
tillery settled the fate, it was that which 
commenced at Wissembourg and ended 
at Sedan. As correspondent of a London 
paper, the present writer was all through 
that campaign, and was present at every 
engagement, including the surprise of 











General Froissard at Beaumont, and the 
previous hard-fought and most bloody 
battle of Woerth. He can safely say that, 
although better discipline and overpower- 
ing numbers did very much for the German 
army, @ superior and ‘a much quicker- 
served artillery did more. The French 
field-guns in those days were muzzle- 
loaders, thase of the Germans were breech- 
loaders; and the result was very much the 
same as would be the case at a battue, where 
one sportsman had three guns and the 
other only a single fowling-piece. In every 
case, or every engagement, the Germans 
were able, by their vastly greater quickness 
of fire, not only to prevent the French 
doing anything, but also to silence their 
batteries whenever brought into action. I 
confess to have been fairly astounded the 
other day, when, on visiting Aldershot, I 
found our field and horse batteries to be 
armed with muzzle-loaders ! 

My next visit was to the cavalry barracks 
and stables, which are situated close to 
those of the Royal Artillery. The quarters 
of these troops are excellent; the barrack- 
rooms all that can be desired in the way of 
cleanliness and healthy comfort of the men. 
The two regiments quartered in these 
buildings were the Twentieth and Twenty- 
first Hussars, two corps which returned 
not very long ago from India. The stables, 
the horses, the manner in which the latter 
are looked after and groomed; the men, 
their dress, arms, riding, and horse-gear, 
are all so excellent, that it seems difficult 
to imagine they could in any way be better. 
Later in the day I saw r fheon regiments, 
together with a lancer corps, out for brigade 
exercise, and remembering what I had seen 
of the much-praised Uhlans during the 
late war, I feel perfectly certain that any 
one of the three regiments now at Alder- 
shot would ride down any German light 
cavalry, even at the odds of three men and 
horses to one. I do not assert this as a 
mere idle boast; I am convinced of the 
truth of what I say. The only drawback 
to the efficiency of our cavalry is its 
weakness in point of numbers. The regi- 
ments at Aldershot do not, so I am told, 
muster on parade more than three hun- 
dred to three hundred and twenty mounted 
men respectively, all told — barely the 
strength of one and a half squadron of 
cavalry in any other European army ; and 
yet our regiments are supposed to con- 
sist of four squadrons each! The officer 
who showed me over the cavalry barracks 
at Aldershot informed me that there were 
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at this moment quartered in Great Britain 
and Ireland the following mounted corps : 


Regiments. Effective sabres, Total. 
Household Brigade. . 3 250 750 


Dragoon Ye we 300 2,100 
Dragoons and Hussars. 12 300 3,600 
Total. . 22 -- 6,450 


This is, of course, exclusive of the 
cavalry regiments doing duty in India, 
of which there are nine. These figures 
may look formidable to Englishmen who 
regard with great admiration the strength 
of a volunteer corps of four or five hundred 
strong when marching to exercise; but 
they dwindle down to a mere nothing 
when compared with the ninety-seven 
thousand three hundred and seventy-nine 
men and horses of Germany; the eighty- 
eight thousand of France; or the one hun- 
dred and seventy-two thousand of Russia ; 
these figures representing the peace esta- 
blishments of cavalry in the three countries. 

But, however interesting it may be to 
see and inquire into cavalry statistics, the 
infantry of an army is the branch of the 
service upon which the others must, more 
or less, depend. I was, therefore, anxious 
to see the line and militia regiments now 
quartered and encamped at Aldershot; 
and was taken through the various lines, 
barracks, and huts by a very old friend, 
himself a field-officer of infantry, who had 
served long and honourably in India. 

It cannot be denied that, of late years, 
everything the soldier wears, eats, lives in, 
sleeps upon, or amuses himself with, has 
been vastly changed for the better. He is 
better treated, better cared for, and better 
educated than he was. Going through 
the huts—I am speaking here of the line 
corps, not of the militia—I was greatly 
struck with the cleanliness, the order, the 
handiness, and the general neatness of 
everything I saw. It seemed more like 
the berth-deck of a man-o’-war than any- 
thing I had ever seen on land. The arms, 
too, are of an exceedingly improved quality. 
The shooting of the men—I was present 
for some time at the target practice of 
recruits—is excellent as a whole. But by 
one most essential], although greatly con- 
troverted fact, I could not help being 
struck. The men themselves, with some 
few exceptions, seemed to be too young, 
and not sufficiently formed to bear the 
fatigues of a march, far less of a cam- 
paign. In the language of horsey men, 
the greater, by far the greater, number of 
men I saw in the infantry barracks were 
mere “weeds.” It is true that some three 








or four years of good feeding, and being 
well looked after, might improve the 
stamina of many of these lads; but, again, 
by far too great a number of them give 
one the idea of having been stunted and 
enfeebled in their youth by bad food, 
bad air, and premature vice. Another 
thing struck me very forcibly—namely, 
that not one, but every line regiment I 
saw, including two of Highlanders, seemed 

tly below its strength. On inquiry, I 
found this to be but too true. A line 
battalion at the present day ought to 
muster seven hundred rank and file; but 
many of those I saw on parade could 
show little more than one-half of that 
number. It would be invidious to par- 
ticularise any one or two regiments, nor 
do I think there was much difference in 
the corps I saw that day. There were 
two Highland regiments—the Seventy- 
eighth and Seventy-ninth, besides the Four- 
teenth, Eighteenth, Twenty-first, Highty- 
fourth, and Eighty-eighth. From what I 
heard and learnt in the course of the day, 
it is more than doubtful whether these 
five corps, taken together, could muster 
on parade, if called upon to take the field, 
more than two thousand effective men, or 
an average of four hundred rank and file 
each, all told. Now, as in the German 
army the average strength of a regiment 
is three thousand rank and file, it follows 
that five English regiments, taken together, 
are about one-third fewer in strength than 
a single German regiment. 

On inquiry, I found that the desertions 
from the regiments stationed at Aldershot 
were exceedingly numerous; but as to the 
causes thereof, my informants were of so 
many different opinions that it would be 
useless to quote them. So far as the 
casual visit I paid to that camp could 
show, I am bound to say that the men 
appeared happy and cheerful; but the 
high rates of wages which are every- 
where prevalent at the present day must 
be a sore temptation to them. Whether 
they really can better themselves by desert- 
ing, is another question. It is true that 
the soldier has but little ready money in 
his pocket, and is oftentimes altogether 
without that very needful help to comfort. 
But in other matters he is certainly better 
off, and very much better cared for, than 
even the richest class of artisans; whilst as 
to his accommodation, clothing, and feed- 
ing, his condition is as superior as itis pos- 
sible to imagine to that of an agricultural 
labourer. Nor should it be forgotten that 
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a large number of our recruits come from 
amongst the waifs and strays of society, 
the chronic casuals of our large towns, as 
they may be called—men who, when they 
rise up in the morning, have no idea where 
they may lay their head at night, and who 
live literally, not from day to day, but from 
hour to hour, upon what they can pick up 
in the way of odd jobs and irregular work. 
And yet, from what I gathered when at 
Aldershot, the greatest number of deserters 
have belonged, before they enlisted, to the 
very class of men that have most bettered 
themselves by becoming soldiers. 

Taken as a whole, the infantry regi- 
ments of the line, and more particularly 
the two Highland corps, looked well on 
parade. They were, as English soldiers 
always are, clean and neat, with their 
arms, belts, and accoutrements all in 
apple-pie order. But their weakness in 
numbers; the few files of men with each 
company; their great want of stamina; 
and the almost boyish appearance of the 
men when seen with their jackets off, in or 
about the huts, certainly astonished me. 
That there is the germ of a good and 
efficient army to be found at Aldershot, 
no one can deny; but then it is only the 
germ. It would seem as if we were still dis- 
cussing what kind of seed we ought to sow 
for our military crop, whilst other nations 
were already gathering in their harvest. 

From the huts and barracks of the line 
troops my conductor took me to see some 
of the militia regiments, of which four or 
five are encamped in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood. The new system of bringing 
the militia from their native towns or 
counties to what may be called the head- 
quarters of our British military world, is 
one which cannot be too highly praised ; 
and it would be money well expended if 
the Scotch and Irish militia corps were 
from time to time, or even every year, also 
brought here for their month’s training. 
That our militia regiments have improved 
immensely of late years there cannot be 
the least doubt. The men are better set 
up, more soldierlike in their bearing, and 
work better at their drill, than used 
formerly to be the case. But they have 
the same defect as our line soldiers; they 
are nothing like efficient in numbers, 
although, as a rule, their ranks are better 
filled, and desertions from them are fewer, 
than amongst the regulars. But a soldier 
—by that I mean a man who would be 
really of use on a campaign—is not made 
in a day, nor a week, nora month. How- 





ever willing he may be to learn, the militia- 
man cannot be expected to master in thirty 
days what it has taken his comrade in the 
line years to acquire. Going through the 
camps of the militia, although it was cer- 
tainly surprising to see how much they 
had picked up in the way of their military 
duties, it was also impossible not to feel 
convinced that they had still a great deal 
to learn ; and that at the present day, when 
armies numbering their hundreds of thou- 
sands are called forth in a week, and cam- 
paigns, upon which the fate of nations de- 
pend, are begun, fought, and ended in a 
month, our militia institution would be of 
little or no use in the event of a great crisis. 
Give them a month or two to get into order, 
with an equally long time to prepare for a 
campaign, and our militia troops might 
do great things. As it is, the pluck and 
the willing hearts would, no doubt, be 
present ; but, beyond forming a reserve, 
which, in the event of a prolonged war, 
might be called out, it is impossible to see 
of what use they could be.* That, how- 
ever, is not the fault of the men, but of 
the system. The militiamen themselves 
appear willing enough to learn all they are 
taught, and to do all they are told. They 
are well and ably commanded, nearly all 
their officers having formerly served in the 
line; but, although their regiments are 
stronger than those of the line, they are 
very weak in number as compared with 
foreign regiments, and their want of 
regular habitual discipline in a body, 
except for one month of the year, would 
make them but a feeble defence against 
even a smaller number of German or other 
troops. The militia was, mo doubt, an 
admirable institution twenty or thirty 
years ago; but in these days of very short, 
excessively sharp, and decidedly decisive 
wars, it can be of little or no use, either as 
a means of national defence or of offensive 
operations. 

In a word, the truth about the British 
army system seems to be, that what men 
we have got are, so far as they go, ex- 
cellent, but that their numbers are ridi- 
culously inadequate, and that it is by no 
means easy even to get and keep together 
the few men we are able to put in line. 
As to the causes which make the recruiting 
question so difficult, I hope to say some- 
thing in a future paper. 





* A special correspondent of a daily paper lately 
compared our English militia regiments to the 
German Landsturm. I wonder if the writer ever 
saw the latter on service P 
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AN HYSTERICAL FAIR. 


Tuat hysteria plays a more important 
part in many demonstrations—physical, 
mental, and spiritual—than is generally 
supposed, will not be denied, at any rate, 
by medical men. Those indefinite dis- 
tresses to which human nature, and 
especially female human nature, is more 
or less subjected, and which have borne 
at different times different names, such as 
the vapours, the spleen, the megrims, the 
nerves—and ennui should, perhaps, be 
added to the list—are nothing but varied 
forms of hysteria. So, again, great emo- 
tional excitements, whether produced by 
alarm, eagerness, or even religion, may be 
often traced to the same source. The wild 
frenzies of Bacchantes on Theban moun- 
tains; the restless dancing of Italian girls, 
said to have been bitten by the tarantula; 
the fervent jumping of some orders of 
Methodists ; the weeping and contrition at 
Revivals—though we do not deny for a 
moment that other better or worse causes 
may be at work simultaneously—have all 
a physical element of hysteria in them. 
Hysteria is decidedly common in India; 
not unfrequently amongst men, and very 
frequently amongst women. With the latter 
sex, the wearing climate may be accredited 
with part of the mischief, but other causes 
doubtless exist in early marriage, early 
child-bearing, seclusion, and want of air 
and exercise; or, in the case of women in 
the humblest walks of life, opposite evils 
may operate towards the same results— 
over-work, insufficient nutriment, exposure 
to heat, &c. The somewhat violent measures 
occasionally resorted to may not do much 
harm in simply hysterical cases; but it is 
painful to think that, with a wholly im- 
perfect diagnosis, remedies may be applied 
to actual insanity which can only tend to 
greatly aggravate the disease. The belief 
that persons in a hysterical condition are 
possessed by evil spirits is universal, and 
superstitious cures are sought after, though 
in different ways, by professors of both the 
great religions of the land—many of the 
lower Hindoos resorting to magic, which 
may be considered as applying to the devil, 
while the Mussulman would seek by charms 
and sacred exorcisms to drive out the evil 
spirit. 

Generations ago, two fakirs of the Mo- 
hammedan order of Kadiree started on a 
pilgrimage to Baghdad from their own 
village in North-west India, situated in the 
district of Jounpore, which lies between 


Benares and the territory of Oudh. The 
founder of their sect, Abdul Kadir, is 
buried at Baghdad, and around his mau- 
soleum the tombs of so many mystical 
sheikhs have been placed, that Baghdad 
itself has sometimes being called the 
“City of the Saints.” On their return 
journey from the shrine, which they are 
said to have performed backwards, the 
fakirs brought with them two bricks 
which had formed part of it, as sacred 
memorials, and perhaps also as testimony 
that they had reached the place of their 
destination. There was a propriety in 
bringing bricks, because they are asso- 
ciated with Abdul Kadir’s fame as a saint; 
for on one occasion, when he was praying, 
the Devil appeared tofhim disguised as 
an angel of light, and told him that, on 
account of his great piety, God would 
henceforth absolve him from the neces- 
sity of prayer; but Abdul Kadir was not 
to be deceived, and without hesitation 
began hurling bricks at the deceitful visi- 
tant, under which treatment he presently 
disappeared, and the temptation was thus 
got rid of. . 

The fakirs deposited the bricks near their 
own village, and built a cupola over them. 
The shrine is called Ghouspore, and the 
bricks are shown to this day, and are 
objects of veneration. 

An annual fair is held at: the place, 
on the day of the death of Abdul Kadir, 
but as it is fixed by the Mohamme- 
dan calendar, and the Stcheuenatens year 
is a lunar one, the commemoration goes 
round through all the seasons. A large 
concourse of people always assembles, 
and the speciality of the occasion is the 
exorcism of evil spirits; in other words, the 
empirical cure of hysterical persons. Sac- 
rifices are performed before the shrine by 
Mohammedans; and the Hindoos, who 
have an Athenian catholicity in their 
respect for all gods, known or unknown, 
cast flowers there or offer sweetmeats and 
fruits. A recent visitor relates as follows : 
“ Around the tomb I saw some hundred 
women, and perhaps thirty men, with a 
few children, sitting on the ground, wag- 
ging their heads, shivering, weeping, and 
screaming. Their relatives were waiting 
on them. Some women had thrown off 
their ornaments, or had broken them. 
The friends of other of the women held 
them by the hair of their head, and called 
upon them to disclose the name of the 
demon who possessed them. The afflicted 
themselves would shout out as if address- 
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ing their tormentors, and would ask for 
what sacrificial inducement, or at what 
price, they would depart. It was a very 
wild scene. The custodians of the shrine, 
who may rightly be called priests, though 
they do not represent any distinct sacerdotal 
order, moved about, fumigating the pos- 
sessed with incense, and accompanied by 
musicians beating loudly on drums. Sacred 
exorcisms were pronounced, papers with 
efficacious formule written on them were 
burnt under the noses of the afflicted, their 
hair was pulled, or, in obstinate cases, their 
bodies were well belaboured with drum- 
sticks. The fervour with which one man 
assisted the exorcists with his private 
cane, in their endeavours to relieve a 
female, seemed to indicate the concealed 
payment of an old domestic score. Such 
virtue as belonged to the locality itself was 
said to extend as far as the point to which 
the beating of the drums could be heard.” 

A girl named Dulhir, who had recovered 
from her affection, thus related her ex- 
perience. ‘Her demon,” she said, “came 
from a lake named Dal, in Kashmeer, and 
was travelling southward when he was 
unlucky enough to meet a person wearing 
an armlet, on which was inscribed the 
Holy Name. Fire issued out of the centre, 
and would have consumed the evil spirit, 
but he adroitly jumped down a well. The 
unfortunate girl Dulhir happened to be 
drawing water at the very time: the demon 
saw her, and remaining quiet all the day, 
tracked her home at night. From that 
moment she was possessed. Her visit to the 
shrine was, however, quite successful. It 
was lighted at the time, and the effulgence 
gradually overcame her tyrannical incum- 
bent, and in the end he left her perfectly 
free from ailment and distress. Whilst 
he was departing, however, she lay on the 
ground, writhing her body, and striking 
the dusty road with her hands.” 

A story was told at the place of a 
woman who had been brought there, 
whose malady was displayed by her 
reading Arabic. Even as she sat at the 
tomb, she contrived to recite, as she 
perused, passages in a celebrated poem 
attributed to the pen of Abdul Kadir 
himself. A sudden voice from within the 
shrine commanded her to desist, and she 
returned to her home, cured and illiterate. 

It would be a comical sight in this 
London of ours, if we could have a pen 
at one of the Fancy Fairs filled with all 
the hysterical people: the old ladies who 
shriek if their parrot has a fit, or their 





lap-dog is threatened with asthma; the 
gushing spinsters whose eyes brim with 
delicious brine, and whose noses instinct- 
ively flutter towards the smelling-bottle 
when their popular preacher dilates on the 
transcendental poetry of the unseen; the 
habitual invalids who have their sinkings 
and their sighings, their nerves and their 
nips; the hypochondriacs who weigh them- 
selves after eating, analyse their drinking- 
water, and go to bed when the wind is 
in the east; the young gentlemen who 
languish through their lyric verse, drink 
in the moonlight, talk sesthetical criticism, 
and go into ecstacies over “the sustained 
treble of a Limoges plate,” or the delicate 
harmony of “a serenade in blues.” Really, 
perhaps, the drumsticks might be found a 
salutary remedy for each and all! 





MIGNONETTE. 


Wiruin the sense of touch and sight, 
They lie before me as I write, 

These subtle-scented flowers ; 
Their little tufts of golden green, 
With flecks of ruddy brown between, 

All wet with summer showers. 


I saw them but an hour ago, 
With sister bunches all a-row, 
And rose-buds white and red ; 
And dark carnations, spicy sweet, 
Borne westward thro’ the busy street, 
Upon a flower-girl’s head. 


The sudden summer shower drew forth 
From my one simple pennyworth, 
The half-evanished bloom; 
The fading tufts grew green again, 
And breathed, in answer to the rain, 
A beautiful ’ perfume. 


How well their silent beauties grace 
The dulness of this dingy place, 

My lonely working-room ; 

I drop my pen this summer day, 
And Rasy bears me far away, 
Where other posies bloom. 


To garden borders thickly set 
With pansy, lily, mignonette, 

And all sweet flowers that blow ; 
Where we two in the sunshine sit, 
While butterflies around us flit, 

And brown bees come and go. 


The lark sings high, in Heaven above, 

Its thrilling strain of happy love, 
While we sit still below ; 

Each heart can feel the other beat, 

But neither breaks the silence sweet, 
With whispered “‘ Yes”’ or “‘ No.”’ 


Ah, me! since then what months of pain ; 

Ah, me! what months of sun and rain 
Must run, ere I can see 

Another of those sunshine hours, 

And hear among the summer flowers 
How one remembers me. 


But love is mine, how strong and true, 

And hope springs green, dear flowers, as you, 
I murmur not at Fate; 

While for the greatest good of all, 

For years, though shine or shadow fall, 
I am content to wait. 
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REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
CASANOVA. 


IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER IV. LIGHTS AND 
SHADOWS. 


Arrivine in Holland to negotiate the 
famous loan, Casanova found another 
famous adventurer, Count Saint-Germain, 
engaged upon the same enterprise. They 
both came to grief—the attempted opera- 
tion being an utter failure. There is little 
doubt that the loan was merely a pretext, 
on the part of Casanova, to get clear 
of Paris, as we find him collecting in 
Holland the whole of his funds—amount- 
ing to one hundred thousand guilders, 
besides jewels—dismissing servants, and 
preparing for a gambling campaign in 
Germany. Omitting again to the 
banker’s daughter, he pushed on by Utrecht 
to Cologne, then the court of a prince- 
bishop, the head-quarters of the Austrians, 
and one of the gayest spots in Europe. 
This prince-bishop, an elector of the Ger- 
man empire, was a curious kind of eccle- 
siastic,a grand master of the Teutonic order, 
a lover of dinners, balls, masquerades, and 
faro. After a dissipated time in congenial 
company, our wanderer moved to Stutt- 
gardt. Here Casanova got into a ter- 
rible scrape, and was obliged to beat a 
sudden retreat to save his money and 
jewels. There is a French saying, “A 
pirate, pirate et demi,” and Casanova 
found that the sharpers of Stuttgardt 
could “ give him points.” Under the in- 
fluence of drugged wine he lost four 
thousand louis d’or on credit, and after 
many endeavours to escape paying up 
he was obliged to fly from the city. 
Dreading assassination, he thought it 
well to put some considerable distance 
between his enemies and himself, and re- 
mained for- a while in Switzerland, where 
“almost” he was persuaded to turn monk. 
In Switzerland he met the celebrated 
physiologist, Haller, “‘a handsome man, 
six feet high, and stout in proportion—a 
colossus, physically and intellectually,” 
and at Geneva he made the acquaintance 
of Voltaire, and for a while remained on 
very friendly terms with that great but 
irascible Frenchman. At this time Casa- 


nova saw a great deal of pleasant company, 
played heavily with several Englishmen— 
notably Fox—and discoursed at great 
length with Voltaire and the famous 
physician Tronchin, then in attendance 
on the Duc de Villars, a superannuated 
“His face and figure con- 


petit-maitre. 


veyed the idea of a woman seventy years 
old dressed in man’s clothes, lean and 
haggard, and incapable of forgetting that 
she had been handsome in her youth. His 
pimply cheeks were plastered with paint, 
his dry cracked lips smeared with carmine, 
his eyebrows carefully blackened, his teeth 
false. This odd figure was crowned with 
an enormous wig, exhaling a stifling odour 
of amber, counteracted by that of a huge 
bouquet in his button-hole.” 

Nothing throws a more amusing light 
on the ridiculous vanity and heroic im- 
pudence of our hero than his conyersa- 
tions with the old man of Ferney. To 
Voltaire, the Venetian was evidently a 
curious specimen—a state prisoner es- 
caped from the most famous dungeons in 
Europe—and therefore interesting to 
him. Fora while he seems to have been 
inclined to pat him on the back, but the 
Italian’s pomposity and absurd affecta- 
tion of scholarship finally stirred up the 
Frenchman’s bile. He must have been a 
dreadful bore, this tall Moorish-looking 
man, who could not, and would not, tell 
how he escaped from the Piombi, his con- 
versational ‘cheval de bataille,” unless 
the audience agreed to listen to him for 
two mortal hours. But this was not all. 
If it be possible to imagine a more loath- 
some creature than a teller of long stories, 
it is the eternal quoter of Horace. Every- 
body is sick and tired of Horatian maxims 
now, and the Prince de Ligne tells us that 
eighty years ago opinion on this subject 
was identical with that of to-day. Casa- 
nova ignored this truth, and seriously 
marred his own career, while embittering 
the lives of others, by this mania of his for 
exhibiting what he imagined to be erudi- 
tion. Voltaire, however, was not a man 
to be bored with impunity. If Casanova 
spouted his translation of Crébillon’s Rha- 
damiste into Italian alexandrines, Vol- 
taire revenged himself by flinging at him 
huge slabs out of Tancréde. So far as can 
be ascertained, other people were present 
at these famous interviews. - What th 
must have endured no tongue can tell. Let 
us draw a veil over their sufferings. 

Overweighted among the savants, of 
whom he persisted in thinking himself 
one, Casanova shone more brilliantly 
among the minor adventurers—like a paste 
diamond among mere cut glass. We find 
him, a few days after his last interview 
with Voltaire, at the Baths of Aix, in 
Savoy, then a famous resort of those 
whose potential fortunes were in the pockets 
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of others. At the table d’héte there is a 
mongrel but joyous company — pretty 
women, dashing men, well dressed in gay 
raiment, with sworgs perhaps rather too 
long, and with lace ruffles of great depth 
and richness—very useful in dealing the 
cards. Here is the famous Parcalier, 
recently come into the marquisate of 
Prié, the excellent Abbé Gilbert, the 
amiable Chevalier Zeroli, the Viscount 
Desarmoises, and the like. They are 
playing for small stakes, these clever 
gentlemen, for they are playing among 
themselves, and dog eating dog is dull 
work. Casanova sees that there is 
nothing to be got in this company; but 
being well supplied with money, plays 
away, and after losing a few small sums, 
breaks the little bank of the marquis. 
Unable to keep quiet within hail of a pack 
of cards, he is next persuaded to make a 
bank himself, and behold the magnificent 
chevalier installed at faro, behind four 
hundred louis d’or, without counting 
smaller money! A score of professional 
gamblers are playing against his bank, 
and the eyes of Casanova are wide open. 
Nevertheless he is going rapidly to the 
bad, when a carriage rolls up to the door 
of the inn, and three Hnglishmen come in 
—Fox and a couple of friends. Fox re- 
cognises Casanova, and the three Britons 
sit down and begin playing for “runs,” 
on a card threatening to break the bank, 
with the usual result, for at the third deal 
the English are “cleaned out,” and Casa- 
nova is joyous. While this has been doing, 
fresh horses have been put to, and the 
English are prepared to staii again, when 
the youngest of them takes out of his 
portfolio a bill of exchange, and says: 

“Will you let me stake this bill of 
exchange on any one card without know- 
ing its value? ” 

“Yes,” replies Casanova, rising to the 
level of the occasion; “provided you tell 
me on whom it is drawn, and the value 
does not exceed my bank.” 

The Briton looks at the heap of gold, 
and confesses that the bank is equal to 
meeting the note, which is drawn upon 
Zappata, of Turin. Agreed: the English- 
man cuts the cards, puts his bill of ex- 
change on the ace, and loses it. The 
bankér puts it in his pocket without look- 
ing at it, and the loser shakes hands and 
bids him good-bye, laughing. A minute 
later Fox comes back, and begs Casanova 
to lend him fifty louis—a sum repaid in 
London, three years later. 





Skirmishing over the Continent, leading 
a life of gaming and intrigue, Casanova 
felt the immense inconvenience of his 
want of birth and title. He made the 
most of his ribbon of the Roman Order of 
the Golden Spur, and was laughed at con- 
sumedly for wearing a decoration that no 
person of consideration could have been 
hired to put on at any price, so con- 
temptuously was the papal ribbon regarded 
by people mang | in society. In fact, the 
Order of the Spur was easily obtained 
from the Pope, who scattered it broadcast 
over the shoulders of some of the greatest 
scamps in Europe. Still the ribbon looked 
well, thought Casanova—far better than 
nothing —but yet the name, simple M. 
Casanova, was too bourgeois to suit our 
dashing Venetian, who sighed for the 
noble prefix “de” to his name. Of course 
he could not call himself de Casanova 
without being laughed at, so he sat down 
and did, perhaps, the most original act 
of his very original life. Anybody else 
would have thought of stealing a name 
from some obscure person or place, but 
Casanova rose superior to this shabby 
device. He invented a name for himself 
—new, original, and entirely his own. 
Whether he consulted his familiar genius, 
or made abracadabric pyramid, or pro- 
duced the name in a moment of inspira- 
tion, it matters little, for the name reads 
well enough. The illustrious Chevalier de 
Seingalt hath surely a better ring than 
plain Signor Casanova—Mr. Newhouse. 
His new name, however, caused him some 
little trouble at first. On one occasion he 
was questioned by the local authority : 

“Why do you travel under a false 
name ?” 

“T do nothing of the kind?” 

“You are Giacomo Casanova of Venice.” 

“The same.” 

“By what right then do you call your- 
self Seingalt ?” 

“By the right of authorship and the 
common property of mankind in the 
alphabet. The name is mine, for I made 
it myself.” 

Exit Seingalt, leaving local authority 
confounded. 

For awhile the extraordinary luck of 
Casanova preserved him from the conse- 
quences of his various misdeeds; but 
Fortune at last began to show signs of 
getting tired of her favourite. A fatal 
duel at the conclusion of an orgie com- 
pelled him to fly suddenly from Paris, 
whither he had again betaken himself, and 
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his retreat was so rapid that he was obliged 
to leave his secretary to bring away his 
effects, worth some fifty thousand crowns. 
The secretary packed everything up very 
carefully, and then disappeared with it 
from the ken of his master, whose streak 
of bad luck followed him to Augsburg, 
where he lost all the rest of his money, 
pawned his jewels, and was just trembling 
on the brink of misery, when the extra- 
ordinary old woman, over whom he exer- 
cised an unspeakable fascination, sent him 
fifty thousand francs. Allowing fully for 
the credulity of the time, it is yet impos- 
sible to doubt that Madame d’Urfé was 
mad. She was thoroughly convinced that, 
by undergoing a lengthened period of pro- 
bation—not unlike that prescribed at a 
later date by Cagliostro—she could, by 
Casanova’s assistance, transfer her life to 
a male infant born under certain planetary 
influences, and lead a new existence as a 
man, without losing cognisance of her iden- 
tity. The credit of inventing all this non- 
sense, in which the fabled cauldron of Medea 
and the story of Tiresias are curiously 
jumbled together, is clearly not due to 
Casanova, whose difficulty was to control 
and regulate the extravagant conduct of 
the great lady, and to fill his own pockets 
meanwhile. From time to time he ex- 
tracted enormous sums of money from 
her, and, although betrayed and denounced 
as an impostor by the confederates whom he 
was compelled to employ, he never lost his 
empire over her until her death deprived 
him, not only of a large revenue, but of 
that protection which her position in the 
world enabled her to extend to him. 
Indeed, the loss of his protectress was felt 
immediately and severely by our adven- 
turer, whose efforts to obtain employment 
in foreign courts were invariably frustrated 
by the Venetian ambassadors, who, how- 
ever well they might be disposed towards 
him personally, stood in too great awe of 
the terrible Council of Three to afford 
him the slightest public recognition. 

In London his career was unfortunate in 
the extreme. Casanova was charged with 
a mission to a certain Theresa Imer, well 
known in London as the Madame Cor- 
nelis whose balls in Soho-square were 
resorted to by the most fashionable 
people in London, at two guineas per 
head. Here he made, thanks to the 
French ambassador, the acquaintance of 
Lord Hervey, the husband of Miss Chud- 
leigh, and other persons of quality; but 
suffered agonies from the vile cookery 





which prevailed at that time. To him it 
appeared that the English ate neither bread 
nor soup, never touched dessert, and, in 
short, devoured meals without either be- 
ginning .or end. Beer, excepting porter, “a 
species of nectar,” he could not drink, and 
he was disgusted with port wine. Hence 
our chevalier was obliged to furnish him- 
self with a French cook and French wines 
regardless of expense. This style of living, 
and an awkward business about a bill of 
exchange, brought Casanova at last to 
grief. He fled suddenly from England 
and hied him to the court of Frederick 
the Great, thinking to make his way easily 
at the court of the Protestant hero. 

On the road he received a remittance 
from his old friend Bragadino, which 
enabled him to make a handsome appear- 
ance at Berlin, where he found another 
old friend, one of the Calsabigi, with 
whom he had started the lottery of the 
Military School, which became, on the 
death of Piris-Duvernay, the Royal 
Lottery. Calsabigi had left France for 
Belgium, where his lottery had proved a 
failure, and had since been managing a 
similar enterprise for the King of Prussia, 
who, although fortunate up to that time, 
had decided on giving it up. Casanova 
undertook to talk the king over, but found 
Frederick made of very different material 
from that of Bragadino and poor Madame 
d’Urfé. He found the king at Sans Souci 
in an undress uniform, booted as usual, 
and after a long argument with his ma- 
jesty he made a half-success of his mission, 
as all that he could obtain from the king 
was authority to re-open the lottery, but 
not on his royal account. What the king 
thought of the Venetian popinjay, who 
presented himself in a brand-new costume 
of puce-coloured silk, with rings on all 
his fingers, a watch in each fob, his cordon 
and cross of the Order of the Golden Spur, 
is not known, but he evidently took a cer- 
tain fancy to his powerful build, which 
would have qualified him even for a Prus- 
sian grenadier ; but Casanova spoilt all by 
his trenchant manner and unhappy mania 
for speaking ill of others. He took it into 
his head to tell the king that Maupertuis 
was not much of a physicist; D’Alembert 
not much of a geometrician ; Voltaire a me- 
diocre poet ; d’Argens a medioere philoso- 
pher; Lamettrie a miserable doctor; La- 
beaumelle a bad critic; Diderot a bad 
writer ; and Konig a pedant. The king 
saw that Casanova was not the man he 
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him if possible, sent for him again, and 
commenced : 

“Have you patience and the spirit of 
order ? ” 

** Not much, sire.” 

“* And money ?” 

* None at all.” 

“ All the better. You will be content 
with a small salary.” 

“T must be, for I have spent more than 
a million.” 

“How did yon get it?” 

“ By cabala.” 

“ What's that?” 

“T have known the past and predicted 
the future.” 

“You are then an adventurer P ” 

“True, sire, and if ever I catch Fortune 
by the hair I will never let go again.” 

“Tt is not here that you will find her, I 
can tell you. Follow me to the Cadet’s 
college. I have there a considerable quan- 
tity of wretches, pigs, and fools, for gover- 
nors, preceptors, or teachers ; I don’t know 
how to call them. I should like some- 
thing better; come.” 

Casanova accompanies the king, and is 
horrified to see the king flourishing his cane 
about among the professors, and still more 
to hear that the salary of a professor is 
only three hundred crowns. He makes 
his escape at once. 

Having failed to fix himself at Berlin, he 
next determined to try his luck in Russia, 
at the court of the great Catharine, and 
succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
the empress in the summer garden of the 
palace ; but, while waiting the arrival of 
her majesty, amused himself by roaring 
with laughter at the wretched collection 
of statuary, and at the absurd manner in 
which the figures were labelled with the 
wrong names. Hump- backed Apollos 
stood side by side with scraggy Venuses 
and Cupids modelled from grenadiers. A 
little laughing figure was dubbed Hera- 
clitus; another weeping one, Democritus ; 
a long-bearded philosopher was labelled 
Sappho; an old woman, Avicenna; and a 
brace of youths, Philemon and Baucis. 
While Casanova was shaking his sides, the 
empress appeared suddenly on the scene, 
and asked him what he thought of the 
decorations of the garden. Supple-witted 
when he liked, the Italian got out of his 
false position very well; but subsequently 
lost the good graces of the empress by his 
insane love of argument. Still he did not 
actually get into disgrace until the truth 
came out thgt he had been keeping a faro- 





bank ina café. This discovery destroyed 
all his prospects of advancement, and the 
unquiet spirit determined to try his luck 
in Poland. 

Warsaw at this time was a gay capital, 
the seat of a giddy court. Casanova im- 
mediately found himself at home among 
the Italian singers and dancers attached 
to the opera, but without dallying too long 
with these, he presented the letters of re- 
commendation he had been clever enough 
to obtain at St. Petersburg. Prince Adam 
Czartoriski received him admirably, and 
presented him to the king and the most 
important people about the court. King 
Stanislaus Augustus, whose tastes were 
of a literary cast, ‘took up” the Chevalier 
de Seingalt at once, patronised him, spent 
much time in his company, and gave him, 
moreover, a present in hard cash—very 
acceptable just then. The Prince Pala- 
tine of Russia also befriended him—pos- 
sibly from interested motives, as heavy 
gambling went on at the palace, and the 
prince and the adventurer were suspected 
of being confederates. Be this as it may, 
we find Casanova once more well in funds 
and playing the grand seigneur after his 
fashion—that is to say, putting on mighty 
airs, contradicting and criticising mght 
and left. He deigned to patronise the 
opera, and as faction ran high concerning 
the merits of two rival singers, he imme- 
diately ranged himself on one side as a 
violent partisan. The house was divided 
between the admirers of “ the Catai ” and 
“the Binetti,” both Italians, hating each 
other with feminine and artistic hatred. 
Prince Lubomirski, very friendly towards 
Casanova, headed the Catai faction, and 
Count Xavier Branicki, the lord chamber- 
lain, and a distinguished cavalry officer, 
that of Binetti. Poor Tomatis, the manager 
of the opera, was driven nearly mad by 
the applause and hissing, which turned 
the house into a perfect Babel, and, falling 
into a dispute with Branicki, had the ill- 
luck to have his ears boxed by that noble- 
man’s hussar-orderly. Apparently Casa- 
nova took the part of Tomatis, for Branicki 
took the first opportunity of insulting him 
openly. For a wonder, Casanova kept his 
temper; but the fiery Pole was not to be 
appeased, and, calling the unlucky ad- 
venturer a “ cowardly Venetian,” provoked 
an immediate challenge. This the cham- 
berlain professed to treat with contempt ; 
but the Venetian, who, far from being 
cowardly, was as brave as a lion, stuck 
to him pertinaciously, writing letter after 
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letter, first asking politely for the honour 
of a meeting, and then demanding repa- 
ration as a right. Branicki, who preferred 
fighting to writing, sent him word to come 
to the theatre and talk it over. With 
many profound bows Casanova stated his 
demand formally, and was met thus: 

“Well! with pleasure; but are you a 
gentleman ? ” 

“Better than that, my lord; I am 
acquainted with you.” 

“T will wager that you have never been 
out in your life!” 

“Never, your excellency.” 

“Then why the devil begin with me?” 

“Because nobody ever insulted me 
before.” 

“Can’t the matter be settled ?” 

“With anybody else but your excellency 
I would arrange it with pleasure.” 

“Tt is not my custom to shirk a duel, 
Monsieur Casanova, but I confess that 
with yon . . .” 

“T understand. The meeting will honour 
me more than it will your lordship. That 
is why I demand it.” 

“Very well, you must be obeyed. But 
how, when, and where ? ” 

“Your excellency will arrange all 
that.” 

It was finally settled that the duel 
should be fought with pistols, and that 
the chamberlain should convey his op- 
ponent to a convenient spot in his car- 
riage. Itis a significant fact that Casa- 
nova had no second, but was courageous 
enough to trust himself entirely to the 
loyalty of his adversary. Like Don Mat- 
thias de Silva, Count Branicki objected to 
fight too early, and Casanova took advan- 
tage of this to eat an excellent dinner, on 
the philosophic principle that it might 
be his last. At three o’clock Branicki 
came to fetch him in his travelling car- 
riage, drawn by six horses and escorted 
by a couple of hussars. Branicki was also 
accompanied by his aides-de-camp and a 
general in full uniform as his second. A 
quarter of an hour brings them to a little 
wood, the combatants get out, and one of 
the hussars loads the pistols. Branicki 
offers the choice of them to his adversary, 
who seizes his weapon. 

“You have chosen a good pistol.” 

“T shall try it on your skull,” replies 
Casanova. ' 

Putting a dozen paces between them, 
they fire simultaneously; Branicki staggers 
and falls, and Casanova runs to raise him 


hussars coming down upon him sabre in 
hand. Luckily their master is strong 
enough to shout, “ Stop, rascals, and re- 
spect Monsieur Seingalt!’’ Casanova now 
helps to raise the count, being shot him- 
self in the left hand. Branicki’s wound 
is far more serious—clean through the 
body, and apparently mortal. They carry 
the count to an inn, where he says, like a 
gallant fellow as he is: 

“You have killed me. Save your head. 
You are in the starosty, and I am a grand 
officer of the crown. Here is my ribbon 
of the White Eagle as a safeguard and my 
purse. Make off.” 

Arriving at Warsaw on a peasant’s 
sledge, the victor was lucky enough to 
find friends to protect him against the 
partisans of Branicki, hunting high 
and low to sacrifice him to their ven- 
geance. The whole affair was a great 
success for Casanova, who recovered the 
use of his hand, and speedily had the 
pleasure of visiting his convalescent ad- 
versary. They became excellent friends, 
and Casanova remained in high favour at 
court until, in an evil hour, he went away 
for a few weeks to Kiew, on a visit to 
the waiwode. On his return he was coldly 
received everywhere, thanks to his Polish 
friends having become “posted” con- 
cerning his previous exploits in France, 
England, and Italy. Fain would he have 
departed, shaking the Polish dust from off 
his feet, but, alas! he was in debt. At 
last his departure became no longer op- 
tional. One fine morning he received a 
call from the same general officer who 
had “assisted” at the duel. This gentle- 
man brought him an order, “in the king’s 
name,” to quit Warsaw within eight 
days. Utterly disgusted at this affront, 
he told the general to represent to the 
king that he was not in a condition to 
obey, and that, if force were employed. he 
would protest against it in the face of the 
civilised world. This was all very well, but 
the civilised world had had nearly enough 
of the Chevalier de Seingalt. The general 
replied, quietly, “Sir, I am not com- 
manded to carry back your reply, but 
simply to give you the king’s orders. 
Therefore, you may do what you please.” 
A long letter to the king produced a 
better effect. The amiable monarch ex- 


pressed his regret at being compelled to 
forego the further society of the Chevalier 
de Seingalt, but thought he had better go 
for his own good, as Warsaw was too hot 





to hold him. This friendly message was 








up, when, to his amazement, he sees the 
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accompanied by the solid solatium of a 
thousand ducats. Stanislaus Augustus 
let our friend down easily, but was deter- 
mined to get rid of him at any price. 


A CHARMING FELLOW. 


BY FRANCES ELEANOR TROLLOPE. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ AUNT MARGARET'S TROUBLE,” ‘“‘ MABEL’S 
PROGRESS,” &c, &., 

—__~>—— 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
(From Mrs. Errington to Mrs. Bodkin.) 
** Long Fells, Westmoreland, July 26th, 18—. 

* Dear Mrs. Bopxiy,—Amid the tumult 
of feelings which have recently agitated 
me, I yet cannot neglect to write to my 
good friends in Whitford, and participate 
my emotions with those who have ever 
valued and appreciated my darling boy, at 
this most important moment of his life. 
It may perhaps surprise, but will, I am 
sure, gratify you to learn that Algernon is 
to be married on this day week to the 
Honourable Castalia Caroline Kilfinane, 
only daughter of the late Baron Kauldkail, 
of Kauldkail, who is, though not a relation, 
yet a connection of our own, being the 
niece of our dear cousin-in-law, Lord 
Seely. To say that all my proudest maternal 
aspirations are gratified by such a match 
is feebly to express what I feel. Birth 
(with me the first consideration, dear Mrs. 
Bodkin, for I make no pretences with you, 
and confess that I should have deplored 
Algernon’s mating below himself in that 
respect), elegance, accomplishments, and a 
devoted attachment to my son—these are 
Castalia’s merits in my eyes. You will 
forgive me for having said nothing of this 
sateen alliance until the last moment. 

e young people did not wish it to be 
talked about. They had a romantic fancy 
to have the wedding as quiet as possible, 
amid the rural beauties of this most lovely 
scenery, and thus escape the necessity for 
inviting the crowds of distinguished friends 
and connections on both sides of the house, 
who would have had to be present had the 
marriage taken place in London. That 
would have made it too pompous an affair 
to satisfy the taste of our Castalia, who is 
sensitive refinement itself. The dear Seelys 
are only too indulgent to the least wish of 
Algernon’s, and they at once agreed to 
keep the secret. What poor Lord and 
Lady Seely will do when Algy leaves them, 
I assure you I cannot imagine. It really 
grieves me to contemplate how they will 
miss him. But, of course, I cannot but 








rejoice selfishly to know that I shall have 
my dear children so near me. For (you 








may, perhaps, have heard the news) Lord 
Seely has, by his immense influence in the 
highest quarters, procured dear Algy an 
appointment. And, as good fortune will 
have it, the appointment brings him back 
to Whitford, among his dear and early 
friends. He is to be appointed to the 
very arduous and responsible position of 
postmaster there. But, important as this 
situation is, it is yet only to be considered 
a stepping-stone to further advancement. 
Lord Seely wants Algy in town, which is 
indeed his proper sphere. And the result 
of some new ministerial combinations 
which are expected in certain quarters 
will, there is no doubt, put him in the very 
foremost rank of rising young diplomatists. 
But I must not say more even to you, dear 
Mrs. Bodkin, for these are State secrets, 
which should be sacredly respected. 

“This is a most lovely spot, and the house 
combines the simple elegance of a cottage 
ornée with the luxurious refinement that 
befits the residence of a peer like Lord 
Seely. It is not, of course, fitted up with 
the same magnificence as his town man- 
sion, or even as his ancestral place in Rut- 
landshire, but it is full of charms to the 
cultivated spirit, and our dear young people 
are revelling in its romantic quietude. 
There are very few guests in the house. 
By a kind thought of Algy’s, which I am 
sure you will appreciate, Orlando Paw- 
kins is to be best man at the wedding. The 
young man is naturally gratified by the 
distinction, and our noble relatives have 
received him with that affability which 
marks the truly high bred. There is also 
an Irish gentleman, the Honourable John 
Patrick Price, who arrived last evening in 
order to be present at the ceremony. He 
is one of the most celebrated wits in town, 
and belongs to an Irish family of immense 
antiquity. Castalia will have none of her 
own intimate young friends for brides- 
maids. To make a choice of one or two 
might have seemed invidious, and to have 
eight or ten bridesmaids would have made 
the wedding too ostentatious for her taste. 
Therefore she will be attended at the altar 
by the two daughters of the village clergy- 
man—simple, modest girls, who adore her. 
The bride and bridegroom will leave us 
after the breakfast to pass their honey- 
moon at the Lakes. I shall return forth- 
with to Whitford, in order to make pre- 
parations for their reception. Lady Seely 
presses me to remain with her for a time 
after the wedding, but I am impatient to 
return to my dear Whitford friends, and 
share my happiness with them. 
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“ Farewell, dear Mrs. Bodkin. Give my 
love to Minnie, who, I hope, has benefited 
by the sea-breezes; and best regards to the 
doctor. Believe me your very attached 
friend, Sopnta Augusta Errineron. 

“P.S. Do you happen to know whether 
Barker, the chemist, has that cottage in 
the Bristol-road still to let? It might suit 
my dear children, at least for a while.” 


(From Miss Kilfinane to her cousin, Lady Louisa 
Marston.) 


in. 
** Long Fells, 29th July. 

“My pear Lovisa,—I answer your last 
letter at once, for, if I delay writing, I 
may not have time to do so at all. There 
are still a thousand things to be thought 
of, and my maid and I have to do it all, 
for you know what Aunt Seely is. She 
won't stir a finger to help anybody. 
Uncle Seely is very kind, but he has no 
say in the matter, nor, as far as that goes, 
in J matter in his own house. 

“You ask about the wedding. It will be 
very scrubby, thanks to my lady’s stingi- 
ness. She would have it take place in 
this out-of-the-way country house, which 
they scarcely ever come to, in order to 
save the expense of a handsome breakfast. 
There will be nobody invited but the 
parson and the apothecary, I suppose. I 
hate Long Fells. » It is the most inconye- 
nient house in the world, I do believe; and 
so out of repair that my maid declares the 
rain comes through the roof on to her bed. 

“Ancram’s mother arrived last week. 
She was half inclined to be huffy at first, 
when we told her our news, because she 
had been kept in the dark till the last 
moment. But she has got over her sulks 
now, and makes the best of it. I can see 
now that Ancram was right in keeping 
our engagement secret from her as long as 
possible. She would have been a dreadful 
worry, and told everybody. She is wonder- 
fully like Lady Seely in the face, only much 
better looking, and has a fine ae an a 
that makes my lady’s cheeks look as if 
they had been done by a house painter. 

“ Ancram has invited an old Whitford 
acquaintance of his to be his best man at 
the wedding. Hesays that as we are going 
to live there for a time at least, it would 
never do to offend all the people of the 
place by taking no notice of them. It 
would be like going into a hornet’s nest. 
And the young man in.question has been 
civil to Ancram in his school-boy days. 
He is a certain Mr. Pawkins, who lives at 
a place with the delightful name of Pud- 
combe Hall. He is not so bad as I 
expected, and is quiet and good-natured. 


If all the Whitfordians turn out as well 
as he, I shall be agreeably surprised. But 
I fear they are a strange set of provincial 
bumpkins. However, we shall not have 
to remain amongst them long, for Uncle 
Val has privately promised to move heaven 
and earth to get Ancram a better position. 
You know he is to be postmaster at Whit- 
ford. Only think of it! It would be 
absurd, if it were not such a downright 
shame. And I more than suspect my lady 
of having hurried Uncle Val into accepting 
it for Ancram. I suppose she thinks any- 
thing is good enough for us. 

“] wish you could see Ancram! He is 
very handsome, and even more elegant 
than handsome. And his manners are 
admitted on all hands to be charming. It 
is monstrous to think of burying his 
talents in a poky little hole like itford. 
But there is this to be said; if he hadn’t 
got this postmastership we could not have 
been married at all. For he is poor. And 
you know what my great fortuneis! I 
do think it is too bad that people of our 
condition should ever be allowed to be so 
horribly poor. The government ought to 
do something for us. 

“Uncle Val has made me a handsome 
present of money to help to furnish our 
house. I’m sure this is quite unknown to 
my lady. So don’t say anything about it 
among your people at home, or it may 
come round to Lady S.’s ears, and poor 
Uncle Val would get scolded. Give a | 
love to Aunt Julia and my cousins. 
hope to see you all next season in town, 
for Ancram and I have quite made up our 
minds not to stick in that nasty little 
eet hole all the year round. Mrs. 

rrington is to go back there directly 
after the wedding, to see about a house 
for us, and get things ready. Of course, if 
there’s anything that I don’t like, I can 
alter it myself when I arrive. 

‘Good-bye, dear Louisa. Don’t forget 
your affectionate cousin, who signs herself 
(perhaps for the last time), 

“©, CO, Kivrinans.” 
(From Orlando Pawkins to his sister, Mrs. Machyn- 
Stubbs.) 
‘* Long Fells, Westmoreland. Monday evening. 

“My pear Jemims,—I am sorry that 
you and Humphrey should have felt hurt 
and thought I was making mysteries. But 
I assure you I was quite taken by surprise 
when I got Errington’s letter, telling me 
about his wedding, and inclosing Lord 
Seely’s invitation to me to come here. I 








knew nothing about it before, I give you 
my word. 
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“You ask me to write you full details 
of the affair, and I am sure I would if I 
could. But I don’t know any more than 
the rest of the world. I don’t think much 
of Long Fells. The land is poor, and the 
house almost tumbling to pieces. Lord 
Seely is uncommonly polite, but I don’t 
much like my lady. And she has a beast 
of a lap-dog that snaps at everybody. 
Errington is the same as ever, only he 
looks so much older in these two years. 
Any one would take him to be five or six 
and twenty, at least. As to the bride, she 
don’t take much notice of me, so I haven’t 
got very well acquainted with her. I ride 
about the country nearly all day long. 
Lord Seely has provided me with a pretty 
decent mount. I shall be glad when the 
wedding is over, and I can get away, for 
it’s precious dull here. Even your friend 
Jack Price seems moped and out of sorts, 
and goes about singing, ‘The heart that 
once truly loves never forgets,’ or some- 
thing like that, enough to give a fellow 
the blue devils. 

“T asked about what you wanted to 
know about the wedding-dresses, but I 
couldn’t make out much from the answers 
I got. Miss Kilfinane is to wear a white 
silk gown, trimmed with something or 
other that has a French name. Perhaps 
you can guess what it is. The bridesmaids 
are fat, freckled girls, the daughters of the 
parson. I think I have now given you all 
the particulars I can. 

“TI wish you and Humphrey would 
come down to Pudcombe in September. 
Tell him I can give him some fairish 
shooting, and will do all I can to make 
you both comfortable. Believe me, 

“Your affectionate brother, 0. P.” 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Ir was the evening before the wedding. 
In a low long room that was dark with 
black oak panelling, and gloomy, moreover, 
by reason of the smallness of the ivy- 
framed casement at one end, which alone 
admitted the daylight into it, Lord Seely 
sat before the hearth. 

Although it was August, there was a 
fire. There were few evenings of the 
year when a fire was not agreeable at 
Long Fells; and one was certainly agree- 
able on this especial evening. The day 
had been rainy. The whole house seemed 
dark and damp. A few logs that had 
been laid on the top of the coal fire sput- 
tered and smoked drearily. My lord sat 
in a large high-backed chair, which nearly 
hid his diminutive figure from view, ex- 





cept on the side of the fireplace. His 
head was sunk on his breast; his hands 
were plunged deep into his pockets; his 
legs were stretched out towards the hearth; 
his whole attitude was undignified. It was 
such an attitude as few of his friends or 
acquaintances had ever seen him in, for it 
was nearly impossible for Lord Seely to be 
unconscious or careless of the effect he was 
producing in the presence of an observer. 

He was now absorbed in thought, and 
was allowing his outer man to express 
the nature of his musings. They were 
not pleasant musings, as any spectator 
would at once have pronounced who 
should have seen his posture, and his 
pursed mouth, and his eyebrows knitted 
anxiously under the bald yellow forehead. 
The entrance even of a footman into the 
room would have produced an instant 
change in Lord Seely’s demeanour. But 
no footman was there to see his lordship 
sunk in a brown study. 

At length he raised his head, and glanced 
out of the window. It had ceased to rain, 
but the drops were still trickling down 
the window-panes from the points of the 
ivy leaves; and it was already so dark 
that the firelight began to throw fantastic 
shadows from the quaint old furniture, and 
to shine with a dull red glow on the polished 
oak panels. Lord Seely rang the bell. 

“Has Mr. Errington returned?” he 
asked of the servant who appeared in 
answer to the summons. 

* Not yet, my lord.” 

“Tell them to beg Mr. Errington, with 
my compliments, to do me the favour to 
step here before he dresses for dinner.” 

“Yes, my lord.” 

“Don’t light that lamp! or, stay; yes, 
you may light it. Put the shade over it, 
and place it behind me. Draw the cur- 
tains across the window. ‘Take care that 
my message is given to Mr. Errington 
directly he comes home.” 

The servant withdrew. And Lord Seely, 
when he was left alone, began to walk up 
and down the room with his hands behind 
him. Thus Algernon found him when, 
in about ten minutes, he appeared, rosy and 
fresh from his ride. 

“I must apologise for my muddy con- 
dition,” he cried gaily. ‘“ Pawkins and I 
rode over to Applethwaite to get some- 
thing for Castalia that was found wanting 
at the last moment. And I am splashed 
to the eyebrows. But I thought it best 
to come just as I was, as your lordship’s 
message was pressing.” 

“Thank you. Iam much obliged to you, 
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Ancram. It is not, in truth, that there 
is any such immediate h for what 
I have to say, that it might not have 
waited an hour or so; but I thought it 
likely that we might not have so good an 
opportunity of speaking alone together.” 

Lord Seely seated himself once more in 
the high-backed chair, but in a very dif- 
ferent attitude from his former one. He 
was upright, majestic, with one hand in 
his breast, and the other reclining on the 
arm of his chair. But on his face might 
be read, by one who knew it well, traces of 
trouble and of being ill at ease. Algernon 
read my lord’s countenance well enough. 
He stood leaning easily on the mantel- 
shelf, tapping his splashed boot with his 
riding-whip, and looking down on Lord 
Seely with an air of quiet expectation. 

“T have been having a serious conver- 
sation with Castalia,” said my lord, after 
a preliminary clearing of his throat. 

Algernon said, smilingly, “I hope you 
have not found it necessary to scold her, my 
lord? The phrase, ‘Havingaserious conver- 
sation’ with any one, always suggests to my 
mind the administering of a reprimand.” 

“No, Ancram. No; I have not found 
it necessary to scold Castalia. I am very 
much attached to her, and very anxious 
for her happiness. She is the child of my 
favourite sister.” 

The old man’s voice was not so firm as 
usual when he said this; and he looked 
up at Algernon with an appealing look. 

Algernon could be pleasant, genial, even 
affectionate in his manner—but never 
tender. That was more than he could 
compass by any movement of imitative 
sympathy. He had never even been able 
so to simulate tenderness as to succeed in 
singing a pathetic song. Perhaps he had 
learned that it was useless to make the 
attempt. At all events, he did not now 
attempt to exhibit any answering tender- 
ness to Lord Seely’s look and tone of un- 
wonted feeling, in speaking of his dead 
sister’s child. His reply was hard, clear, 
and cheerfal, as the chirp of a canary bird. 

“T know you have always been ex- 
tremely good to Castalia, my lord. We 
are both of us very sensible of your kind- 
ness, and very much obliged by it.” 

“No, no,” said my lord, waving his 
hand. “No, no, no. Castalia owes me 
nothing. She has been to me almost as 
my own daughter. There can be no talk 
of obligations between her and me.” 

Then he paused, for what appeared to 
be a long time. In the silence of the room 
the damp logs hissed like whispering voices. 


“ Ancram,” Lord Seely said at length, 
“ Castalia is very much attached to you.” 

“T assure you, my lord, I am very 
grateful to her.” 

“Ahem! Castalia’s is not an expansive 
nature. She was, perhaps, too much re- 
pressed and chilled in childhood, by living 
with uncongenial persons. But she is 
responsive to kindness, and it develops 
her best qualities. I will frankly own, 
that I am very anxious about her future.” 
You will not owe me a grudge for saying 
that much, Ancram ? ” 

“T never owe grudges, my lord. But I 
trust you have no doubt of my behaving 
with kindness to Oastalia ? ” 

“No, Ancram. No; I hope not. I 
believe not.” 

“T am glad of that; because—the doubt 
would come rather too late to be of much 
use, would it not?” 

Algernon spoke with his old bright 
smile; but two things were observable 
throughout this interview. Firstly, that 
Algernon, though still perfectly respectful, 
no longer addressed his senior with the 
winning, cordial deference of manner 
which had so captivated. Lord Seely in 
the beginning of their acquaintance. 
Secondly, that Lord Seely appeared con- 
scious of some reason in the young man’s 
mind for dissatisfaction, and to be de- 
sirous of deprecating that dissatisfaction. 

At the same time, there seemed to be in 
Lord Seely an under-current of feeling 
struggling for expression. He had the air 
of a man who, knowing himself to have 
right and reason on his side in the main, 
yet is aware of a tender point in his case 
which an unscrupulous adversary will not 
hesitate to touch, and which he nervously 
shrinks from having touched. He winced 
at Algernon’s last words, and answered 
rather hotly, “It would be too late. Your 
insinuation is a just one. If I had any 
misgivings I ought to have expressed them, 
and acted on them before. But the fact 
is that this—the final arrangement of this 
marriage—took me in a great measure by 
surprise.” 

“So it did me, my lord!” 

Lord Seely had been gazing moodily at 
the fire. He now suddenly raised his eyes 
and looked searchingly at Algernon. The 
young man’s face wore an expression of 
candid amusement. His arched eyebrows 
were lifted, and he was smiling as uncon- 
cernedly as if the subject in hand touched 
himself no jot. 








“T give you my word,” he continued 
lightly, “‘ that when Lady Seely first spoke 
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to me about it, I was—oh, ‘ astonished ’ is 
no word to express what I felt!” 

A dark red flush came into Lord Seely’s 
withered cheeks, and mounted to his fore- 
head. He dropped his eyes, and moved 
uneasily on his chair, passing one hand 
through and through the tuft of grey hair 
that stood up above his ear. Algernon 
went on, with an almost boyish frankness 
of manner : 

“Of course, you know, I should hardly 
have ventured to aspire to such an idea 
quite unassisted. And I believe I said 
something or other to my lady—very 
stumblingly, I have no doubt, for I re- 
member feeling very much bewildered. 
I said some word about my being a poor 
devil with nothing in the world to offer to 
a lady in Miss Kilfinane’s position—except, 
of course, my undying devotion. Only 
one cannot live altogether on that. But 
Lady Seely was very sanguine, and saw no 
difficulties. She said it could be managed. 
And she was right, you see. Where there’s 
a will, there’s a way. And I am really to 
be married to Castalia to-morrow. It 
seems too good to be true!” 

Lord Seely rose and faced the young 
man; and as he did so, his lordship 
looked really dignified; for the sincere 
feeling within him had for once obliterated 
his habitual uneasy self-consciousness. 

** Ancram,” he said, “I am afraid, from 
what Castalia tells me, that you are greatly 
dissatisfied with the position I have been 
able to procure for you.” 

“Oh, my lord, Castalia ought not to have 
said so! If she can content herself in it for 
a time, how can I venture to complain ?” 

“Tam sorry to find,” continued Lord 
Seely, “that your circumstances are more 
seriously embarrassed than I thought.” 

“ Are they, my lord? I profess I don’t 
know how to disembarrass them! ” 

“You are in debt-——” 

“T had the honour of avowing as much 
to your lordship when my marriage was 
first discussed; as you, doubtless, re- 
member ? ” 

. - Yes ; and you named a sum which 

“Which your lordship was kind enough 
to pay. Certainly.” 

“But it nowappears that that sumdid not 
cover the whole of your liabilities, Ancram. 
Castalia tells methat youhave been annoyed 
by applications for money quite recently.” 

Algernon smiled, and put his head on 
one side, as if trying to recall a half-for- 
gotten fact. “Well,” said he at length, 
“upon my word I have forgotten the 











exact sum which I did name to your lord- 
ship, but I have no doubt it was correct 
at the time. “The worst of it is, that my 
debts have this unfortunate peculiarity— 
they won’t stay paid!” 

“Tt is a great pity, Ancram, for a young 
man to get into the habit of thinking 
lightly of debt. It is,in fact,” continued 
his lordship, growing graver and graver 
as he spoke, “ a fatal habit of mind.” 

“My dear lord, I don’t think lightly of 
it by any means! Bat, really—is it not 
best to accept the inevitable with some 
cheerfulness P ” 

“ «The inevitable,’ Ancram P ” 

“Yes, my lord; in my position, debt was 
inevitable. I could not be a member of 
your family circle, a frequent inmate of 
your house, doing the things you did, 
going where you went, without incurring 
some expense.” 

It was no want of tact which made 
Algernon speak thus plainly and coarsely. 
He did not fail (as his mother might have 
done) to perceive that his words pained 
and mortified his hearer. He would by 
no means have aimed such a shaft at 
Lady Seely, knowing that nature had 
protected her feelings with a hide of 
some toughness; and knowing, moreover, 
that my lady would unhesitatingly have 
flung back some verbal missile, at least 
equally rough and heavy. But my lord 
was at once more vulnerable and more 
scrupulous. And although Algernon was 
the last person in the world to be guilty of 
gratuitous cruelty, yet, if one is to fight, one 
had best use the most effective weapons, and 
take advantage of any chink in the enemy’s 
armour to drive one’s javelin home ! 

“T regret,” said Lord Seely, with a little 
catching of the breath, like a man who 
has received a cold douche, “I deplore 
that your intimacy with my family should 
have led you into a false position.” 

“Not at all, my lord! My position in 
your family has been a very pleasant one.” 

“T ought, perhaps—it was my duty—to 
have inquired more particularly into your 
means, and to have ascertained whether 
they sufficed for the life your were leading 
in London. You were very young, and 
without experience. I—I reproach myself, 
Ancram.” 

“Don’t do that, my lord! There is 
really no need. I’m sure nobody is the 
worse for the few pounds I owe at this 
moment: not even my tailor, who has 
cheated me handsomely, doing me the 
honour to treat me as one of your lord- 
ship’s own class!” 
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Lord Seely bent down his grey head and 
meditated with a pained and anxious face. 
Then he looked up, and said : 

“You know, Ancram, that I am not a 
rich man for one in my station.” 

Algernon bowed ly. 

“Had I been so, I should have made.a 
settlement upon Castalia; but, although I 
have no daughters of my own to provide 
for,” (with a little sigh) “‘ yet my property 
is very strictly tied up. There are claims 
on it, too, of various sorts ” (“Lady 
Seely screws all she can out of him for 
that nephew of hers,” was Algy’s mental 
comment.) “ And, in brief, I am not ina 
position to command any large sums of 
ready money. I believe I said as much to 
you before pm 

Algernon bowed again, and smiled. 

“ Well, I repeat it now, in order to im- 
press on you the fact, that neither you nor 
Castalia must look to me for pecuniary 
help in the future.” 

“Oh, my lord +f 

“T do not say that Castalia. might not 
have a right to ask such help of me; but 
I merely assure you that it will be out 
of my power to grant it. You, perhaps, 
scarcely realise how poor a man may 
who has a fairly large rent-roll ?” 
an think I have begun to realise it, my 

fe Tog 

Lord Seely looked quickly into the 
young man’s face, but it was smiling and 
inserutable. 

“Well,” he resumed, “I will only add, 
that for this once, and presuming your 
present debts are not heayy——” 

“Oh dear no! A trifle.” 

“T will discharge them, if you will let 
me have the amount accurately. I have 
a great repugnance to the thought of 
Castalia—and you—beginning your mar- 
ried life in debt.” 

“ A thousand thanks. It will be better 
for us to start fair.” 

“T hope, Ancram, that you will use 
every endeavour to live clearly within 
your means, and to make the best of your 
circumstances. The fact is, this marriage 
has been hurried on——” 

Algernon did not answer in words; but 
he gave an expressive shrug and smile, 
which said, as plainly as possible, “ I have 
not hurried it on!” 

Lord Seely coloured deeply, and seemed 
to shrink bodily, as if he had received a 
blow. He went on hastily, and with less 
than his usual self-possession: “I—TI 
have felt, rather than perceived, a—a little 
touch of bitterness in your manner lately. 











There, there, we will not quibble about 
the word! If not bitter, you have not 
been, at all events, in the frame of mind I 
wished and hoped to find you in. You 
are young; and youth is apt to be a little 
unreasonable in its expectations. I own— 
I admit—that your worldly position will 
not be—a—exactly brilliant. But I assure 
you that in these days there are many 
gentlemen of good abilities, and industry, 
who would be glad of it.” 

“Oh! I am fully aware of my good 
fortune, my lord! Besides, you know, 
this is only a stepping-stone.” 

“Yes; we—we hope so. But, Ancram 
—and this is what I had in my mind to 
say to you frankly—don’t neglect or 
despise the present employment, in look- 
ing forward to something better.” 

“ By no means!” 

“For your own sake—your own sake, I 
earnestly advise you not to give way toa 
feeling of discontent.” 

“Do I look discontented? Upon my 
word, your lordship is doing me singular 
injustice ! ” 

“There is a smiling discontent, as well 
as @ frowning discontent: and I don’t 


be | know but that it is the worst of the two.” 


Algernon laughed outright. “ Well,” 
said he, “ you must own that it is a little 
difficult to give satisfaction !” 

His light smooth tone jarred disagree- 
ably on Lord Seely. If the latter had 
thought to make any impression on the 
young man, to draw from him any out- 
burst of feeling, he had signally failed. 
Algernon’s words could not be objected 
to, but the tone in which they were 
uttered was completely nonchalant. His 
nonchalance increased in proportion to 
Lord Seely’s earnestness. A year ago 
Algernon would have brought his manner 
into harmony with my lord’s mood. He 
would have been grave, attentive, eager to 
show his appreciation of my lord’s kind- 
ness, and his value for my lord’s advice. 
But now there was some malice in his 
smiling good-humour; a little cruelty in 
the brightness of his unruffled serenity. 
He was genuinely tickled at seeing the 
pompous little nobleman embarrassed in 
speaking to him, Algernon Errington, 
and he enjoyed what comedy there might 
be in the situation none the less because 
his patron suffered. 

In truth, Algernon was discontented. 
His was not a gnawing, black sort of dis- 
content. He neither grew lean, nor 
yellow, nor morose; but his irony was 
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instead of being easily tolerant of such 
follies as zeal, enthusiasm, or fervent 
reverence, he was now apt to speak of 
them with a disdainful superiority. And 
he had, too, an air of having washed his 
hands of any concern with his own career; 
of laying the responsibility on Destiny, or 
whomsoever it might concern; of awaiting, 
with sarcastic patience, the next turn of 
the wheel—as if life were neither a battle 
nor a march, but a gigantic game of 
rouge-et-noir, with terrible odds in favour 
of the bank. 

Lord Seely was no match for this youth 
of two-and-twenty. Lord Seely had in- 
tended to impress him deeply; to read 
him a lecture, in which Olympian severity 
should be tempered by mercy; to con- 
vince him, by dignified and condescend- 
ing methods, of his great good fortune in 
having secured the hand of Castalia Kilfi- 
nane of Kauldkail; and of his great un- 
reasonableness (not to say presumption) in 
not accepting that boon on bended knee, 
instead of grumbling at being made post- 
master of Whitford. But in order to make 
an impression, it does not suffice to have 
tools only; the surface to be impressed 
must also exist and be adapted to the 
operation. How impress the bright, cool, 
shining liquid bosom of a lake, for in- 
stance? Oar and keel, pebble and arrow, 
wind and current, are alike powerless to 
make a furrow that shall last. 

Lord Seely laboured under the disad- 
vantage, in this crisis, of feeling for other 
persons with some keenness; a circum- 
stance which frittered away his power 
considerably, and made him vacillating. 
Algernon’s capacities for feeling were, on 
this occasion, steadily concentrated on him- 
self, and this gave his behaviour a solid 
consistency, which was felt even beneath 
the surface-lightness of his manner. 

“T hope,” said Lord Seely, rather sadly 
than solemnly—“ I do most earnestly hope, 
Ancram, that you will be happy in this 
marriage! ” 

“Your lordship is very good. 
you, I feel your goodness.” 

He said it as if he had been accepting 
an invitation to dinner. 

“ And—and that you will do your best 
to make Castalia happy ? ” 

“You may rely on my doing my best.” 

“ There are discrepancies, perhaps—dis- 
parities— but those marriages are not 
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always the happiest in which the external 
circumstances on both sides seem to be 
best matched. You are young. You are 
untrammelled. You have no irrevocable 
past behind you to regret. I do not see— 
no, I do not see why, with mutual regard 
and respect, you should not make a good 
life of it.” 

“These are the most lugubrious nuptial 
felicitations that ever were offered to a 
bridegroom, I should fancy!” thought 
Algernon. And he had some difficulty in 
keeping his countenance, so vividly did he 
feel the ludicrous aspect of his lordship’s 
well-meant effort at “impressing ” him. 

“T should feel some sense of responsi- 
bility if—if things were not to turn out as 
brightly as we hope—and believe—and 
believe they will turn out.” 

“Oh, don’t distress yourself about that, 
my lord!” cried Algernon. (He had very 
nearly said “don’t apologise!”) ‘ There 
is the dressing-bell,” he added, with 
alacrity, taking his hat up from the table. 
“If your lordship has no further com- 
mands, I think I——” 

“Yes; go, Ancram. I will not detain 
you longer. Remember,” said Lord Seely, 
taking the young man’s hand between both 
his own, and speaking in a tremulous voice, 
‘remember, Ancram, that I wish to serve 
you. My intention all along has been to 
do my best for you. You have been a very 
pleasant inmate in my home. Ancram, be 
good to Castalia. For good or for evil, 
you are her fate now. No one can come 
between you. Be good to her.” 

“‘ My dear lord, I beg you to believe that 
I will make Castalia’s happiness the study 
of my life. And—oh, I have no doubt we 
shall get on capitally. ‘With your interest, 
it can’t be long before we get into a better 
berth. I know you'll do your best for us, 
for Castalia’s sake; oh, and mine too, I 
am happy to believe. Yes, certainly. I 
really am in such a state of mud that I 
believe my very hair is splashed. It will 
take me all the time there remains for 
dressing, to get myself presentably clean, 
positively. Au revoir, my lord. And 
thank you very, very much.” 

With his jauntiest step, and brightest 
smile, Algernon left the room. 

Lord Seely returned to his chair before the 
hearth, resumed his moody, musing attitude, 
and sat there, alone, with his head sunk on 
his breast until they called him to dinner. 
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